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WILD ANIMALS ON THE FILMS 

CHAPTER I 
MAN AND BEAST 

I T is a good thing that animals were denied the 
gift of speech when the world was made, for, 
with that power, never would they have sub- 
mitted to the lordship of man. With speech the 
beasts would have taught humans how to behave 
humanely, and would have weaned man from his 
bestial instincts. The insulting phrase : “You 
beast ! “ could never have been coined. For all 
our wisdom and culture, what miserable specimens 
we two-legged beings are, who call ourselves lords 
of creation ! How noble we feel in comparison to 
the poor creatures we have enslaved in our brutality 
and cruel power. Let us not strut in our pride ; 
rather in shame should we hang our heads for the 
measureless barbarity we have shown to the dumb 
brutes. It was a great thinker who once said 
that “ the more he saw of men, the more he 
liked beasts. “ 

Man has subjected animals to his dominion 
and he makes use of them for many of his life's 
necessities. They provide him with labour and 
food ; they are his helpers in the workshop and in 
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the home, but they are also — that his presumption 
may not become overweening — ^the thorn in his flesh. 

In the realm of Nature, as everywhere else, the 
right of the stronger is paramount, though it may 
be the strength of cunning and of craft. 

From the dawn of history man has made the beast 
subservient to his needs, as the primitive drawings 
of the stone age show us. The old lake-dwellers of 
Switzerland are said to have employed the brown 
bear as a draught animal, and bears were certainly 
used to carry loads. Prehistoric peoples, too, fed 
on flesh ; vegetarianism, we know, was rare. 

Medical lore in earliest times attributed cura- 
tive powers to various portions of animals’ bodies. 
The Phoenicians were particularly fond of the fat 
of dogs, wolves and foxes (note that these animals 
are all of the same family) as a salve for wounds, 
and this fat was further prescribed in the raw state 
for certain internal maladies. The pelts of cats, 
rabbits and hares were renowned for centuries 
among all northern peoples, especially in Scandinavia, 
as a soothing and protective remedy for cuts and 
scratches. And to this day people wear catskins to 
ward off rheumatism. 

Among the natives of New Guinea the stomach 
of the young wild pig, taken warm and uncleaned 
out of a freshly killed animal, is a favourite remedy 
for lost virility. 

In Saigon, the capital of Cochin China, the dusky 
mothers used to sit about on the ground in the 
chief square on market days — and did so as late as 
1896 — ^with two or three or more of their offspring 
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gathered round them. The quick-fingered mamma 
would have a little head resting on her lap and as 
she industriously picked out certain little animals 
that flourished in the woolly hair, she would throw 
her “ catches ” on to a vine-leaf covered with some 
sort of sticky syrup. Gourmets standing near scraped 
off the live “ konkies ” (lice) with a betel nut and 
consumed them with gusto. The “ konkie eaters ” 
were, of course, charged a small sum for this pleasure. 
Konkies were not only a bonne bouche ; they gave 
protection from evil spirits, but only if they were 
bred on a boy. Konkies from girls’ heads were 
avoided as being poisonous and were thrown 
surreptitiously on to the clothes of disagreeable 
lady rivals. All peoples have attached great im- 
portance to insects as talismans, and in particular 
to beetles. 

Science to-day still makes use of animals for 
every possible sort of experiment, including, alas J 
vivisection, which is often conducted in the most 
barbarous way, if reports are true. 

The dog has been man’s faithful four-footed 
companion from the earliest days, but it was not 
love for human kind that first formed the bond of 
union between dog and man. The dog sought pro- 
tection from the stronger beasts that hunted it, 
for, poorly endowed with bodily strength, it was 
frequently at the mercy of beasts of prey. Animals, 
too, have provided man with entertainment for 
thousands of years. Cock-fighting was known in 
China, particularly on the south-west, over five 
thousand years ago. In fact, in the Canton of 
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Hankow, over two thousand years ago, the law 
required that the two parties in a law-suit should 
each bring a fighting cock into the judicial court. 
The cocks were set at one another, and the fortunate 
possessor of the victorious bird was held to have won 
his case — a somewhat unsubtle procedure ; the 
judges of that day hardly required profound learning. 
As interesting were the dog-fights among the 
Igorotes of the Philippine Islands. But this form 
of sport has been extinct for almost a century, 
and to-day in Manila and on the other Islands dogs 
are bred for fattening purposes. On the Island 
of Mindanao, however, a hundred years ago, justice 
was administered in the following decisive fashion : 
each litigant brought a fighting dog to the hearing 
of the case, conducted in the open space in the 
centre of the village, which always served as the 
court of justice. Here the chief was seated, 
surrounded by his ministers, his witch-doctors, 
and his wives with their attendant ladies. The sign 
for the opening of proceedings was given by the 
chief, who belaboured with a cudgel one of the 
ministers prostrate before him. Then the battle, 
that is, the case, began. The dogs leaped at each 
other, and as soon as teeth had met in flesh the 
two litigants joined in the fray, and each dog, recog- 
nising infallibly his own master, attacked the 
opposing party with fury. The fight was now 
between man and dog, and no weapon or any other 
protection was permitted. The Filipino is small 
in stature, though exceptionally powerful, and the 
dogs, large and uncommonly strong mastiffs, when 
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standing on their hind legs usually overtopped 
their human opponents. The fight was stubborn, 
and the man as well as the dog used his teeth. 
The victor was he who forced the dog to the ground 
by the scruff of the neck, and drove his fist into 
its throat. 

Fights between men and beasts of prey have 
always been fascinating, and there is no necessity 
to go back to ancient Rome to find examples. 
Twenty-five years ago in Nasirabad, Bengal, at 
the court of an Indian prince, I witnessed a battle- 
royal between a huge Hindu and a full-grown 
panther. . . . The man entered the arena alone, 
his torso covered by a sort of mediaeval mail shirt, 
while his head and legs were entirely unprotected. 
From his left hand hung a long .strip of cloth, and 
in his right he held a short crooked knife. The 
panther was then driven out of its cage and lay 
motionless for a full minute in the sand. Next, a 
goat, bleating madly in terror, wais pushed down an 
inclined plank into the arena. The panther slowly 
turned its head in the direction of the sound, remained 
motionless for another moment, and then crawled 
forward about a yard on its belly. Meanwhile the 
Indian had placed himself beside the goat, and on the 
very second the panther drew itself together to spring, 
he pulled the goat away and ducked, so that the 
great cat leaped and mis.sed. Then the Indian 
flourished his cloth, and the beast, snarling with 
rage, prepared for a second spring ; but ere it had 
time to leap, the man slipped the cloth over its head 
and at the same instant ilvmg himself onto his 
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adversary. A terrific battle between man and 
beast now began, while the goat stood there as if 
paral3^ed, bleating piteously. The two protagonists 
rolled in the dust. The man had, with lightning 
rapidity, boimd the cloth round the neck and one 
fore-paw of the panther, keeping his head and legs 
out of reach of the beast's claws. With a single 
stroke of the paw the panther tore the mail shirt 
from the man’s left shoulder, and a gaping wound 
was left in the flesh. The issue was doubtful ; 
now the man and now the beast gained the upper 
hand. The Indian had seized his knife in his teeth, 
and as the panther tried in vain to free itself from the 
grip of the ever-tightening cloth, he forced its 
head backwards with both hands, while the 
frenzied brute drove its hind claws right through 
the mail into the man’s back and sides. Quick 
as a flash the Indian seized every chance to twist 
the cloth yet tighter round the neck of his 
desperately struggling enemy. He was bleeding 
profusely now, and deep gashes showed on 
his flanks. The panther’s strength began slowly to 
ebb away; it grew limp, and finally lay lifeless 
under the human who was crushing it to death. 
For two or three breathless minutes the man lay 
on the motionless beast ; then he staggered 
to his feet and loosened the cloth carefuUy. The 
panther was not dead, but only unconscious 
from the strangling. With a shout the Hindu 
raised the body up in his arms and flung it back on 
to the sand — an incomparable feat of strength 
after a gruelling fight that had lasted at least ten 
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or twelve minutes, especially when one considers 
that a full-grown panther weighs over 200 lbs. 
Erect, the victor strode from the arena with blood 
pouring from his shoulder and flanks. The panther 
slowly recovered consciousness, staggered about in 
a daze and did not even pay the slightest attention 
to the goat, which was still bleating away in mortal 
terror. 


For thousands of years the exhibition of trained 
wild animals has formed a great attraction for 
humanity. The taming of wild animals is a very 
old art, and in former centuries it was cultivated to 
a far greater extent than it is to-day ; among the 
Phoenicians, the Greeks, and the Romans there 
were master trainers to whom present day 
dompteurs could not hold a candle. In olden days 
powerful athletes devoted themselves to the sport 
of taming animals, and rough brutal criminals 
purchased their lives from the judges by proving 
themselves victorious in a single-handed fight 
against fierce beasts. 

The history of ancient Greece tells us of a man 
who performed with thirty lions in the arena of 
the Acropolis. He drove his troupe in and out 
in a mazy procession then threw himself on to the 
ground and allowed the animals to lie one 
over the other on top of his prostrate body. 
In the Greek village of Luxos, there is said to have 
lived a man who ploughed his fields with a yoke 
of lions, and to this very day the traveller can see 
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in a little village named Parantha, which Ues between 
Luxos and Arta, a bas relief skilfully chiselled on 
a stone wall depicting the farmer with his lions 
harnessed to the plough. 

The modern circus, the variety stage, and the 
travelling menagerie are with very few exceptions 
feeble performances. The endless grouping in 
pyramids, leaping through hoops, balancing on 
swings and similar simple tricks is the most that 
the average dompteur achieves with his beasts. 
Why do we so seldom see anything better than 
this ? The answer is easy : it is because so very 
seldom does anyone with real intelligence devote 
himself to the training of wild animals. Many 
tamers simply rise from the ranks of cage-cleaners. 
Who are the apprentices of the profession ? They 
are assuredly not professors, philosophers, or great 
thinkers with many degrees to their names or 
weighty dissertations to their credit. In menageries 
the vocation is handed down from father to son ; the 
children, growing up half wild in the caravans, are 
soon forced to work and there is httle time to spare 
for higher education or for attendance at courses in 
Zoology. The roughness of the daily toil breeds 
roughness. The menagerie “boss” is often proud of 
the fact that he rules his hirelings as well as his 
own family with fist and whip. 

These hireling folk are for the most part adven- 
turers who love the irregular wild life, and for whom 
there is often no return to the amenities of a more 
civilised state ; but of course here as elsewhere the 
rule is not without its exceptions. 
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The Great War cut sadly into the menageries 
of Germany ; a few escaped by going abroad, while 
others were compelled to reduce their establishments. 
There are still large travelling menageries in 
France, but the Frenchman is, as a rule, ex- 
tremely rough in his dealings with animals. He 
tries to impress the public with clamour, 
pistol shots, and cracking whips. Germany has 
produced an exceptionally large number of good 
average tamers, but cannot compare with America 
in this respect, especially with regard to Bostock’s 
Menagerie. 

When the film first began to achieve prominence 
as a form of public entertainment, wild animals 
hadno place in the programmes until Selig, in Chicago, 
explored this new territory. This firm produced 
the first great cowboy film, in which “ real cowboys, 
in their native haunts ” (if you please !) were 
presented to an amazed public. Now the cowboy 
is really a sort of wild animal, and his equestrian 
feats on bucking bronchos called forth the applause 
and wonder of the world. Then round about 1909, 
Selig produced the first film “ featuring ” beasts of 
prey, and it must be admitted that nowhere in the 
world can wild animal films showing the beasts in 
their natural surroimdings be better staged than 
in the United States. Florida, South Carolina and 
Georgia among the southern states, California and 
South California in the west, provide scenery for 
the primeval forest, the jungle, and the desert, 
and offer every facility for reproducing the scenery 
of India or Africa. 
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Wild beasts must be presented on the films in 
quite a different guise from that in which they 
appear on the stage or in the circus. They must 
be shown at freedom in the forest, jungle, or 
steppe — a much more difficult business as a rule than 
exUbiting an animal in a closed cage. In preparing 
a wild beast film in the United States, the dompteur, 
who is always an educated man, works along with 
his trained staff in collaboration with the author 
of the story, and it is only when producers have 
full confidence in the tamer’s powers that they 
undertake these scenes, which are often attended 
by the greatest danger. This was not, and is not, 
always the case in Germany, and it is really due more 
to luck than anything else that no serious accident 
has been recorded. 

The taming of beasts of prey is quite a different 
matter from the training of domesticated animals, 
but there are many grades in the art. The most 
important factor is the teaching capabihty of the 
tamer. He should not only possess courage, strength, 
exceptional patience, and presence of mind, but 
a high degree of intelligence, which is often sadly 
lacking. The lion must be treated in quite 
a different way from the tiger, and again the wolf 
requires totally different handling from either, for 
the intelligence of the wolf is completely swamped 
by its greed and predatory instincts, although 
the substance of its brain is quantitively larger 
than that of the dog. Bears vary greatly according 
to their species. The black bear of the Himalayas, 
with its white triangle on the neck, is well ovct six 
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feet high when erect on its hind legs, and is an 
intelligent beast, but very vicious. The North 
American grizzly is quite unteachable, and always 
attacks its trainer. 

About twenty-five years ago in “ the Wallace 
Show," U.S.A., there was a group of three huge 
grizzlies, each measuring almost seven feet in 
height. In the space of forty-two weeks these three 
beasts killed two keepers, and wounded over seventy 
people. One of the keepers, an Irishman, who 
had been badly mauled, received very little 
compensation on his discharge from hospital, since 
it was alleged he had been drunk in the course of 
his employment, and in revenge he poisoned the 
three beasts. The bears were practicably untamed, 
and their attraction for the public consisted simply 
in their ferociousness. 

The Polar or Ice Bear, also a very unsociable 
creature, is feared by trainers for its viciousness 
and its teeth. The Brown Bear is the best suited 
for training purposes, ais it is exceptionally clever ; 
quick in the up-take, and possesses, in addition, a 
marvdlous memory. Nevertheless, adl bears are 
treacherous 'animals, and one must always be on 
one’s guard against them. 

The following story shows how even a trainer who 
has worked for years with a bear may suffer for 
a lifetime as the result of one moment’s loss of 
temper on the part of the beast. A trainer had reared 
an enormous brown bear from cubhood, the animal 
being hardly two months old when he took it in 
charge. It was a very recalcitrant and bad-tempered 
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animal, and at the age of three and a half months it 
ripped the scalp off one keeper with a blow of its 
paw ; under very careful treatment, however, it 
became quite tame in course of time. The beast 
grew until it reached a height of about seven feet 
four inches, and weighed six hundredweights, one 
of the most magnificent animals that ever appeared 
on the stage. It never misused its trainer or its 
keeper, and every evening went through its perfor- 
noance. In the year 1900 the trainer had to 
remain a few weeks in Boston, and hired a stable 
for the bear. There, every forenoon, he practised a 
new turn, in the course of which " Toni,” the bear, 
was led around with a great chain on its neck. One, 
day, a stable-boy who was washing coaches in the yard 
turned the hose on Toni for fun. Feeling the shock 
of the cold water, the bear seized its trainer and threw 
him to the ground as easily as a man would fling 
down a match-stick, then stretched itself on top of 
his body. The trainer never moved a muscle, 
knowing that the slightest movement spelt certain 
death, but with a blow of its paw the brute ripped 
the man’s calf to the bone, tearing out about two 
pounds of flesh which it held in its claws and ate. 
The larking stable-boy had made himself scarce, but 
two Uttle girls had seen the incident from the stable 
door and ran screaming in terror to the blacksmith 
who was working near by : ‘‘ Mister, Mister the bear 
is eating the man up ! ” The smith, seizing his sledge- 
hammer, rushed to the stable and with apowerfulblow 
knocked the beast unconscious as it lay on the man. 
The wounded trainer had to undergo a six hours' 
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operation before all the sawdust splinters had been 
picked out of the horrible wound, and all the vessels 
and sinews had been sewn up. Then, after two and a 
half months he went back to work in the menagerie. 
But Toni’s performing days were numbered; he 
now attacked his master frequently on the stage, 
so that he eventually had to be sold. 

A trainer must make a proper study of the 
psychology of his animal pupils ; he can be success- 
ful and do good work only if he knows his animals 
individually and gives full consideration to the 
peculiarities of each. Dompteurs who strive for effect 
with shouting, whips, pitchforks, and pistol shots 
will never achieve success, and ought to leave 
animal training severely alone. Just as a school- 
master must reckon with the individual capabilities 
of his scholars and not attempt to turn out finished 
products as he might so many sausages, so on 
similar lines must wild animals be trained, 
particularly beasts of prey. There is no universally 
applicable scheme for all. I was, myself, the fixst 
trainer to work with a large number — twenty-two 
in all — of “ lesser cats ” : panthers, jaguars, leopards, 
and pumas. These “ little animals ” — although in 
size they were not much inferior to tigers — ^were 
the most difi&cult subjects one could imagine. My 
troupe was kept along with two Great Danes in a 
large shed in Islington, London, for six weeks at 
a time, to let the beasts get accustomed to one 
another. There were daily fights, and every day 
there were wounds to be patched up or bandaged. 
The trainer was shut in for hours together along 
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with his charges, and had to keep very much on the 
qui vive, as they were always on the watch for a 
chance to attack him. It is popularly believed that a 
trainer must never take his eyes for a moment 
off his beasts, but with a troupe of twenty-two this 
feat is hardly possible, especially when the animals 
are posed on suspended platforms round the bars 
of a circular cage some eight or nine yards in 
diameter. My troupe also included a black panther, 
a species which is reputed to be untamable. This 
reputation is, incidentally, entirely unfounded. Up 
to a certain point, every wild animal can be tamed 
or made to go through some performance or other. 
As with humans, there are among animals always 
a few individuals who are more or less stupid or, 
conversely, exceptionally intelligent, but all the 
" lesser cats,” among them the jaguar, the panther, 
the leopard, and the puma are extremely difficult 
to train. In temperament they are far fiercer 
than the lion or the tiger, and much more shy than 
the greater beasts of prey. Accustomed as they 
are to climbing trees and leaping on their prey 
from above, they are also much more active than 
their big cousins. 

The traveller as he rides through the jungle or 
the virgin forest is often startled by a panther, a 
leopard, or a jaguar leaping from some tree on to 
his mount ; for the assailant more often attacks 
the horse or mule than the man. In the daily 
life of the explorer or the tropical hunter many 
strange incidents occur, which, if all were recorded, 
would indeed sound like " travellers’ tales.” 
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To rettirn to the black panther ; this beast can 
be much more readily tamed than the puma or 
“silver lion.” The puma is indigenous in North 
and South America, and its habits differ materially 
from those of Asiatic and African beasts of prey. 
It attacks man when cornered or wounded only, 
and is then a dangerous customer, for in 
strength and wiriness it excells all other felines. 
Yet the puma can be tamed. When travelling 
in Central America, I once came across a perfectly 
tame specimen on a farm not far from Juscarao, in 
the Honduras. This creattire, a beautifully devel- 
oped female puma, had been netted in a pit when 
fully grown, and followed the kaciendero about on 
a chain like a dog. The aninud, however, showed a 
peculiar trait in that while it got on well with all 
the dogs about the place, it gave short shrift to any 
cat. Another of its peculiarities was the unholy 
fear it had for a huge tame leguan or lizard 
that often wandered about the farm and lived in 
the neighbourhood where it was fed and protected 
by the natives, because it destroyed many annoying 
little field pests. And further, this puma much 
preferred cooked flesh to the raw article. As in all 
the lesser cats, the black panther’s brain is much 
too small for the size of its body, and therefore its 
training is a very difficult matter. 

My troupe of twenty-two beasts could not do 
routine work evening after evening. They took up 
their positions in the star displays in a different 
way on each occasion, for they always forgot the 
prearranged routes to their pedestals. Scuffles 
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were frequent, and many a time it was the two 
dogs who restored order again. 

The public usually imagines that the presence 
of large dogs in the wild animals' cage is to afford 
protection to the trainer. When danger threatens 
the dogs do indeed guard their master, but their 
interference is usually of little avail, for the other 
animals at once join the fray and the first stroke 
of a clawed paw usually settles the poor dog’s 
account. The trainer must depend for his safety 
on his own coolness and presence of mind. 

Memory is developed to various degrees among 
different animals. Many animals carry out their 
performance to the letter time after time, but this 
faculty is not always to be ascribed to a good 
memory ; as a rule it is merely the automatic reflex 
working of the brain. Yet on the other hand there 
are animals who possess marvellous memories, 
particularly dogs, and, above all, elephants. Beasts 
of prey are not so noted in this respect, but I 
shall give an example later on to show that this 
rule is not without its exception. Meanwhile, here 
is a story of an elephant’s tenacious memory. 

In 1890, a group of elephants from Ceylon were 
sold to America, and one of the imported pachy- 
derms Wcis purchased by a trainer from a dealer in 
Utica. Year after year the animal performed in 
various music halls and circuses, joume3dng through 
Central, North, and South America, then through- 
out Europe and South Africa. Many times the 
animal changed its master. In 1911, that is to 
say twenty-one years after it had left its home in 
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Ceylon, it returned to Colombo with Richards’ 
Circus from Cape Town. As it was being taken 
through the town the elephant, who up till then 
was of the quietest disposition, suddenly broke loose 
and raced through the streets. Its keeper and a 
few circus attendants dashed off in pursuit ; the 
animal made its way through the town from south 
to north andran thirty miles to the Port of Negombo, 
its original home. In Negombo, the beast betook 
itself to the quays where logs of wood were being 
unloaded, and ranged alongside the elephants 
working theie, in order to resume the work it had 
left twenty-one years before. The returning 
prodigal was greeted with loud and joyous trum- 
petings by the old elephants who had been toiling 
away stolidly at the quay all the intervening years ; 
but the other elephants took no notice of the new- 
comer. With difficulty we brought the beast back 
to the circus again, but nothing would persuade 
it to go through its accustomed performance. It 
struck work, and when force was attempted it became 
wicked, so that the circus manager was compelled 
to sell it. Its old proprietor bought it back, 
and hardly had the animal gained its freedom 
than it ran over thirty miles at full speed back to 
Negombo. 

The following instance will show how elephants 
never forget anyone who has done them an unkind 
or mischievous action, and how revengeful they 
are. 

A certain American elephant trainer had a Czech 
attendant for his troupe of four enormous beasts. 



CHAPTER II 

BEASTS OF PREY ON THE FILMS: THE 
EARLY DAYS 

A S I said before, the Americans were the first 
to introduce beasts of prey to the cinema 
screen. The first pictures were very 
primitive and were chock-fuU of inaccuracies, but 
by degrees they improved. A few firms added 
whole menageries to their equipment, some of the 
animals being trained, and some quite wild, but 
from the very beginning experienced staffs of 
trainers, keepers and attendants who knew how 
to handle beasts were engaged. 

On the films, beasts arouse greater interest than 
do human actors, and it was over twenty years 
ago that some French firms produced short film 
plays in which the star roles were played by heroic 
dogs of the “ faithful unto death ” type. 

Wild beasts “ on the pictures” are not half so 
thrilling as the real article — to witness an attack 
by a lion from the comfort of a darkened cinema, 
does not give nearly the same effect of danger that 
the actual presence of the living king of beasts 
instils, and yet cinema scenes of wild beasts are a 
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great attraction — ^they are always box-ofi&ce assets, 
and further, it is not only to the so-called un- 
educated classes that they appeal. 

Circus films are also great favourities, but here 
the great mistake is often made of having the 
scenario written by a hack who knows nothing of 
circus or variety life. The most incredible faults 
are perpetrated, and if the worthy producer is 
also nTi famihar with that particular milieu (which is 
usually the case), the resulting picture gives a 
totally false idea of the showman’s life. With 
unfailing regularity such films portray the ring 
master wearing a brutal expression and an enormous 
moustache. He never knows how to use his whip 
and succeeds merely in lashing up the sawdust 
of the manage. The lady bare-back rider has 
four inch heels to her shoes. As these are only 
shown in the close-ups they are all the more obvious 
to the public and one doesn’t need to have spent a 
life among circus folk to know that any lady would 
certainly break every bone in her body if she wore 
such heels when jumping from the spring-board 
onto the crupper of her cantering steed. It is 
very rare indeed that even the most efficient producer 
is familiar with the ring and the tan. He sticks 
to the manuscript, or even embellishes it stiU 
further with a few absurdities of his own. 

Imagine then what happens when wild animals 
are introduced into the scene. The scenario-writer, 
who has not the faintest idea of how animals must 
be handled on the films, provides parts for them 
which would test the capabilities of a university 
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professor, let alone a four-footed lion, especially 
when the setting may present more than the usuad 
film difBiculties. The star actor and the leading 
lady do not help matters by asking for the most 
dangerous sort of scenes and offering to risk their 
lives in a hundred ways. (At this stage be it 
noted, the caravan has not yet made its appear- 
ance and the lions are still far off.) 

" Of course I am going into the cage!” exclaims 
the hero, while the lady, smiling sweetly at the 
producer, explains that a den of lions is her natural 
setting. The manuscript is now chopped and 
changed and a troupe of lions or a whole menagerie 
is engaged. The trainer appears for the “ audition ” 
and is told what is expected of his beasts. Here 
the producer finds that he has onaitted to consult 
the one man who knows something about the 
business. ” What I it can’t be done ? " yells the 
author. The producer smiles sarcastically, the 
star smacks his beautifully creased trousers with 
his cane and the manager shouts : " Haven’t I 
kept on telling you that it couldn’t be done ? ” 
— although he had never opened his mouth on the 
subject before. At the last moment the manuscript 
must be re-written, to meet with no greater success 
because the trainer has stUl no idea what the film 
is about and wants to make things as easy as possible 
for himself and his beasts. He doesn’t want to take 
any risks. 

Nevertheless trainers do exist who, although 
they’re quite in the dark as to the film story, are so 
unscrupulous and careless as to allow people to 
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risk life and limb, quieting their consciences with 
the thought that “ everything is sure to be all 
right.” 

The Americans were — ^and still are — ^much more 
practical in this respect. They run their own 
menageries with skilful trainers, and the scenario- 
writer studies the beasts at first hand as they are 
put through their tricks. The animals are specially 
trained to perform either in cages or in the open, 
and it has always been found that wild animals 
make first class actors. In various centres of the 
American film industry there are many animal 
tamers and trainers who specialise exclusively in 
this work. 

In filming animals much patience and time are 
as a rule essential, a point which is disregarded 
by many German film companies. Unlimited time 
is squandered on everything else, but every minute 
is grudged to the animal rehearsals. The property- 
man takes his own time, the operator is even more 
deliberate, and then the animal-producer is expected 
to accomplish marvels with a troupe of untrained 
beasts at the shortest possible notice. At the last 
moment the trainer declares that things can’t be done 
as quickly as all that, but as the scene is assembled 
the producer sticks out his chest and gives 
the command : " Shoot ! What the public 
wants to see is the lion — we’ll take a close-up.” 
The star is delighted ; there is no need for him to go 
into the cage. He already wears his halo, for armed 
with a whip he has been running around the whole 
day in a lion-tamer’s uniform in front of five hundred 
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supers, and has perhaps even stroked a sleeping 
lion with great care, through the bars of its cage. 

The first essential for the producer is to get to 
know his staff and to have enough time to rehearse 
the scenes along with the trainer, so that the animals 
may become accustomed to the work. The filming 
must be continued until success is achieved. This 
is also the best policy from the commercial point of 
view, for if the picture has been really successful it 
fetches a much higher price. The days have long 
passed when a film buyer would offer a high price 
for any film as long as there was an animal of 
some kind or other in it. 

How is a good animal picture taken ? It can 
only be done if the producer is an experienced trainer 
who understand the psychology of his beasts and 
knows how to exploit it. The task is not so hard 
if the animals have become accustomed to the 
camera and to the artificial light and also to working 
in the open air. Beasts of prey, particularly those 
of the feline species, take much longer to learn 
than any other animals. The lion is the most easily 
trained, and works with the least effort, but it must 
be given time. A lot can be done with tigers too 
if the trainer combines the necessary energy with 
skill. 

The first lion that I showed on the films played 
in a picture taken in Chicago in 1908. This picture 
was a one act drama in which the lion had to escape 
by accident from its cage in the Zoo and, after a 
few incidents, make its way into a house. In that 
house a dnmkard was about to attack his wife 
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with an axe and the lion had to prevent the fatal 
blow being struck by leaping on the couple’s six 
year old child. The drunkard, sobered by the 
danger threatening his child, had to turn on the 
beast and engage in a terrific fight. ... It was 
an easy matter to write the play. To devise a few 
incidents in the streets did not present many 
difficulties, but there were no narrow alleys with 
two-and three-storied houses in Chicago, such as 
may be found in many other towns. This difficulty 
was eventually overcome by laying the scene in the 
neighbouring townlet of Dub, where, on the 
assurance of the strictest precautions being taken, 
permission was granted to make the film. We also 
obtained a cage from the Chicago Zoo, but we hadn't 
any lion. Finally the cinema company came to 
an arrangement with Rostock's menagerie, and a 
keeper turned up in charge of an enormous beast 
from Senegal. The animal had been chosen as 
the tamest of a group of well trained lions, but at 
the first glance I saw that the magnificent brute 
would be quite useless for the job. Accustomed to 
work in company with other lions, at the first few 
rehearsals it became nervous and increasingly bad 
tempered, untU finally it wounded its keeper pretty 
severely in the arm. After a second fruitless 
experiment with amother “ trained ” lion, a real 
wild lion was purchased, on my advice, from an 
animal dealer in Chicago. This beast had not 
been bom in captivity, but had recently been 
imported from the Congo. It is generally believed 
that a lion bom and bred in captivity is much 
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tamer and less dangerous than one which has been 
caught wild. That is not the case. In captivity 
an animal soon learns to know the weak points of 
human beings, whereas the wild creature, while 
more aggressive, always has a moment of fear when 
confronted by man. 

In order that it might become accustomed to 
the light and the noise, our new wild lion in its 
cage was pushed into the studio while another 
film was being taken. No one was permitted to 
approach the animal. I made it change over from 
one cage to another ten or twelve times a day, 
and the beast soon learned that when its cage 
door was opened with a clatter it was expected 
to walk out and enter the other. The whole 
thing was done without any shouting or firing, 
all that was required being a few prods with a 
pitchfork. Very soon, however, even that was 
unnecessary. The next step was to put the 
beast in a specially built cage placed at the 
end of a cul-de-sac in the Zoological gardens. 
The open end of the cul-de-sac was closed with a 
railing against which the camera was placed with 
its lens facing the cage. The second xage was 
placed close to the camera. As the animal rubbed 
itself against the door of its cage — and we had to 
wait three hours before it did so — ^the word was 
given and the cage door gently opened by means 
of an invisible wire, so that it looked as though the 
lion itself had opened it. For a moment the beast 
was puzzled, then hearing the familiar clatter as 
the door of the second cage was flung open on my 
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command, it leaped gracefully to the ground and 
trotted towards the camera — that is towards the 
second cage — ^full of delight at getting back to a 
familiar den. The picture was a success. 

It was a much harder matter to film the next part, 
the street incidents in Dub. All the side streets 
had to be closed up and suitable actors engaged. 
These latter were for the most part acrobats 
who could run, jump and climb, for comic effects 
had to be mingled with the panic, and we wanted 
the street to be full of people — tramcars, motors, 
horse vehicles, cyclists, prams and dogs — when 
the lion arrived. Three operators were placed 
in good positions. I was a little anxious about the 
whole business because our lion was not so very sure 
of himself and I was afraid there might be a con- 
siderable fuss before it was all over. A few of the 
actors were very nervous and had to be asked to 
retire. Then, just as everything was set and ready, 
the sky became overcast and it rained for three days. 

On the fourth day the filming began. Our lion 
was in a bad temper and I feared a mishap. When 
everything was ready I gave the word to start, 
and someone at the back shouted out '‘all right 
The operator at once began to ''turn'' and the 
passers-by walked peacefully through the streets, 
news-boys cried their “ extras,'* the trams rattled, 
but no lion appeared. In spite of all persuasion it 
refused to leave the cage. 

“ As you were " was the next order, and then 
we were off again. This time the lion joined in. 
The first to run was a man dressed up as a negro 
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washer-woman. He threw his washing away too 
soon and everyone began to run — except the lion. 
It stood at the back of the scene with a worried 
expression on its face, then walked up to a house 
and rubbed itself against the wall, upsetting a 
potato stall. Frightened, it leaped into the middle 
of the road, trotted a few yards and then lay down 
quietly. Five times had we to put the animal back 
into its cage, and it wasn’t till the sixth attempt 
that the beast grasped what was wanted, and this 
time it played its part with complete success. The 
lion, however, was now a little bit irritated, while on 
the other hand the supers had lost some of their fear 
and we were within an ace of having a nasty 
accident. One man in the prearranged panic 
had to climb up a red and white striped barber’s 
pole. He fell off, and was trying to clamber up 
again when the lion approached. Something about 
the climber must have annoyed the beast, for it stood 
up on its hind legs against the pole and with a stroke 
of its paw ripped off the wretched mm’s coat-tails, 
shirt and trousers, leaving a couple of deep scratches 
on the unfortunate’s “ latter end.” This little 
unrehearsed scene took place just three yards in 
front of the last camera, and then Mr. Lion, carr3dng 
coat-tails, shirt and trousers in his jaws, got back 
into his cage. 

The remaining street episodes were carried out 
without dif&cidty. The leap through the window 
of the house was also easily managed, as a keeper 
was stationed inside the window with a large piece 
of raw meat on a fork, but the hardest part was to 
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take the scene in the room with the man, the woman, 
and the child. Nevertheless, contrary to expecta- 
tion, everything went well. We did it by taking 
a close-up of the lion on the window-sOl, and for 
the actual fight we substituted a man dressed up 
in a lion’s skin, as our beast was not then tame 
enough to be trusted with such a piece of acting. 
The fake was never noticed. Curiously enough, 
it was just the little contretemps with the gentleman 
on the barber’s pole that clinched the success of the 
film. 

In later years I had to stage many scenes in which 
men fought with beasts of prey, and we always 
used real animals, but the hero was usually imdcr- 
studied by the trainer himself. In connection with 
these fights I can give away a little dodge, although 
it is one which very few trainers seem to make 
use of. If a lion is standing on its hind-legs — 
it must be a full-grown beast — and its opponent 
clutches it with a wrestler’s grip in such a way 
that its hind legs are kept far away from his 
feet, the animal is powerless. A lion’s ability to 
strike or leap depends on the horizontal position 
of its spine — when it is standing on its hind- 
legs the vertebra become compressed on one 
another and the beast is in a sense paralysed. 
It is a more difficult matter to roll about on 
the ground with a beast. Only a good-natured 
and tried animal can be chosen for this and 
care must always be taken to have control of 
one of the paws, as thus the other paw is rendered 
powerless. 
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Of course such daring feats demand great bodily 
strength and presence of mind, especially at the 
moment when the beast is floored. 

This sort of thing cannot be done with tigers, 
panthers and leopards, etc., or, if it is attempted, 
only specially suitable animals must be employed, 
and they are very hard to find. 

Some years ago Selig had a panther in Chicago, 
with which he staged the most amazing fights with 
Kathleen Williams. I can remember one film, taken 
in 1913, entitled, “ Thou shalt not covet — ” In 
one scene a panther leaps from atree on to a beautiful 
and very lightly clad woman. The two fall to the 
ground and without any interruption in the filming 
keep struggling with one another. No woman 
has as yet imitated this performance, far less excelled 
it. Such a woman cannot be a “ delicate creature.” 
She runs a big risk, and the doctor must be near at 
hand as there is always some patching up to be 
done afterwards. 

As a general rule animals very soon become accus- 
tomed to living with human beings ; yet there is 
always a risk, and it is absolutely unwarrantable 
for trainers or menagerie proprietors to omit taking 
all precautions. We often see children pla3dng 
with wild beasts on the films, but it is only irrespon- 
sible producers who permit such things. If the 
producer has himself some knowledge of the training 
and presentation of wild animals he will certainly 
never allow any scenes in which children are exposed 
to danger. Adults frequently refuse to go into the 
cages ; ninety-nine times out of a hundred all is 
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well, but the hundredth time the mishap occurs. 
I remember an accident which happened a few years 
ago in Turin, where a leopard that had been perfor- 
ming for weeks suddenly sprang at the leading 
lady in the show and so mangled her that she was 
disfigured for the rest of her life and had to give 
up her work. The trainer with two assistants had 
been present at every performance, but in one single 
scene the vigilance was relaxed for a moment and 
the worst had happened. In the studios of Western 
California one meets an endless number of people 
who can show permanent mementos given them by 
menagerie beasts. 

A short time ago a super in a film production paid 
with his life for his habit of practical joking. In 
spite of repeated warnings he would not keep 
away from the cages, until at last a huge Somali lion, 
a good-natured beast that had been irritated by 
prolonged tormenting, grabbed the man’s arm at 
the elbow and puUed it into the cage. Although 
help was immediately forthcoming it was several 
minutes before the beast let go the completely 
mangled limb. The man died three days later 
from blood-poisoning. 

Children are pcirticularly fearless. As soon as 
they have been a short time with the beasts and 
have noticed that the animals allow themselves 
to be stroked in their cages, the youngsters become 
careless and refuse to be separated from their 
dangerous pets. 

I once had a lion that I had reared from a cub 
to a magnificent full grown specimen. The creature, 
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Caesar by name, was exceptionally docile and was 
never caged, but lived with two dogs and a tame 
cheetah. The four formed the happiest of families. 
The dogs — ^Dalmatians, and consequently very 
stupid — used to have great games with Caesar who 
permitted endless liberties and was very tender 
with his playmates, far more so than was the cheetah 
to whose claws and teeth the dogs owed many a 
nasty gash. Caesar was also very tolerant with 
human beings, although he never liked having his 
head scratched. I had been staying for several 
months in Kiang-Kong, a small town in North 
Siam, where I had a little girl servant whom I had 
hired from her husband and her father. Her name 
was Utandja, and she often used to play about 
with Caesar, who would enter into the sport with 
zest and never gave her even the tiniest scratch. 
The little brown lassie used to feed the beast twice 
daily ; she was very neatly made but strong for her 
fourteen years and was the mother of a four weeks 
old boy. To show how good natured Caesar was, 
I may say that Utandja had to keep a sharp look 
out when she was feeding the animals to prevent 
the two Dalmatians filching the best tit-bits from 
under the lion’s very nose. Caesar did not mind 
these attempts very much, he simply kept up a 
low growling, dug his claws more firmly into the 
meat and went on with his meal. 

One day a Great St. Bernard dog got into the 
closed yard where the animals were kept — quite 
possibly some one let it in. The St. Bernard sniffed 
its way round the yard and finally came to the 
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comer where my beasts were having their siesta. 
First the cheetah got up and gazed in astonishment 
at the tawny intruder, then beat the groimd with 
its tail imtU the dogs awoke. The Dalmatians 
jumped up and also surveyed the St. Bernard in 
amazement. The latter approached to make 
further inquiries, when the cheetah, who was usually 
the best of good fellows, crept snarling at the new 
comer and gave him " one on the ear.” The St. 
Bernard took this as an unfriendly act and most 
courageously set upon the cheetah. The Dalmatians 
pradently remained spectators, barking vociferously 
the while. At that Caesar raised his head and as 
he could not at first distinguish which of the two 
fighters was his friend the cheetah, he drew himself 
slowly nearer to the mfel^e. The St. Bernard had 
bitten the cheetah in the ” armpit ” and as that 
is a soft and sensitive spot the cheetah was roaring 
and attempting to shake off its adversary, while 
Utandja danced round the group, trying to haul 
the St. Bernard off by the tail. Then Caesar — 
hitherto meek Caesar — joined in the fray. With a 
short jab of his paw he broke the St. Bemaird’s back 
whereupon the cheetah bit the dog’s throat clean 
through. . . . Utandja was endeavouring to force 
Caesar away from the corpse, when suddenly the 
unexpected jiappened — ^the lion stmck Utandja 
down, making deep wounds in her leg and thigh. 
Then he picked up the dead dog in his teeth and 
dragged it around the yard for the rest of the day. 
No one dared go near him. 

I washed and dressed Utandja’s wounds, and 
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in the evening I decided to shut Caesar up in a cage, 
for I could not trust the beast after that. However, 
as no suitable cage was available and Caesar was 
still sullenly dragging the St. Bernard around, I 
put the job off until the next day. I was to pay 
dearly for my slackness. 

Early next morning I was awakened by a terrible 
scream. ... In spite of her wounds, Utandja 
had gone to feed her pets as she did every morning, 
with her baby tied on her back. Caesar had been 
l3dng quietly in his comer with his dead enemy in 
front of him, but when Utandja went up to give him 
his ration, he sprang at her and pulled her to the 
ground. I just arrived in time to see the beast 
tear her throat out with its claws, aind to hear her 
last awful shriek. As I ran up the lion closed its 
teeth on the poor girl, who was now writhing in 
her death agonies, and dragged her round the yard 
as it had done with the dog on the previous day. 
The baby had fallen from his mother’s shawl and 
lay lifeless, his skull shattered on the stones. I 
dashed up to my room, tore a loaded Colt revolver off 
the wall — I had no loaded rifle — and mshed back 
into the yard. I came up with Caesar in a comer 
and keeping paw:e with him straightway pressed the 
muzzle of the revolver into his ear, and fired two 
shots in rapid succession almost without thinking 
what I was doing. The lion stopped short with a 
jerk, and slowly opened its jaws, dangling Utandja 
by her burnous which was caught on the great eye- 
teeth. With all speed I emptied the remaining four 
chambers of my weapon into the beast’s head. 
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It fell heavily to the ground, twitched for awhile, 
and then lay stiU. Throwing all precautions to 
the winds, I picked Utandja up, but all help was in 
vain ; the great arteries of her neck had been tom 
asunder and her spine was laid bare to the bone. 
I had lost three creatures I loved. 

This sad story shows how little a beast of prey 
is to be trusted, no matter how docile it may appear 
to be. 



CHAPTER HI 

ANIMALS ON THE FILMS 

T he first film depicting forest life was pro- 
duced by Selig in Chicago, in 1910. This 
was a very elaborate production in many 
acts, featuring lions, jaguars, panthers, leopards, 
jackals, and a great number of so-called tame 
animals in their native haunts, such as antelopes, 
camels, apes and elephants. 

A point of interest for the naturalist in this film 
was to observe how the producer and the author 
had drawn their ideas of the lives of these animals 
simply out of their own imaginations. Brehm must 
certainly have turned in his grave and is presumably 
stiU turning. Stanley, Livingstone, Nachtigal and 
Artbauer, as weU as all living natur^llists and hunters 
of Asia and Africa, would have left the cinema in 
amazed horror if this film had been put before 
their eyes. 

The effect is just as bad as when in an American 
historical film the heroine is dressed like a variety 
star or, to take a particular instance, when that other- 
wise marvellous producer, Griffith, reconstructed 
mediaeval Paris in “ Orphans of the Storm ’* 
with Thuringian and Low-german houses. It may 
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be permitted in the " Queen of Sheba ” to clothe 
the “ queen ” in ultra-modem garb or to perpetrate 
a few anachronisms with regard to chariot races 
in ancient Rome, but it is certainly a sacrilege to 
tamper with natural history. I appeal to you, 
film authors and fellow-producers ! Before you 
produce or write animal films, consult authentic 
and authoritative books that have been written by 
men who have spent many years acquiring first- 
hand personal knowledge of the primaeval forests, 
the deserts and the jungle. There you will leam 
of things as they readly are. It is not enough to 
be content with well-written fiction, emanating 
from someone who did not actually experience 
the incidents he describes — ^however plausibly his 
tale rans — and who has probably altered facts to 
suit his own purposes. 

An African chief of the wild hinterland should 
not — and cannot — offer a tiger-skin to a European, 
as was done in a certain big German adventure 
film. Further, no African tribe ever sports the 
so-called “ body-oraaments ” that are exclusively 
employed by some other tribe living a thousand 
miles away. The mode of life of the negro in 
Bechuanaland is quite different from that of his 
black brother in the Soudan, while the Massai 
has nothing in common with the Bushman or the 
Hottentot. Negro weapons, too, differ as widely 
as do the shapes of their owners’ heads. In the 
German film I have just mentioned the natives 
bore weapons and ornaments belonging to tribes 
who were separated by a distance of two or three 
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thousand miles. In the same film certain Asiatic 
traits were portrayed quite wrongly, in spite of 
the co-operation of an Indian pundit who had studied 
the customs of his country. This worthy man, 
however, was conversant with only a small area 
of his native land, otherwise such crude mistakes 
as were made would never have occurred. I myself 
have spent eleven years in travelling throughout 
Asia, with the exception of Thibet, and for seven 
of these eleven years I journeyed over India, from 
north to south and from east to west. In no 
country of the world are there so many customs 
and creeds differing fundamentally from one another 
as in the wonderland of India. The same sort 
of mistake occurs in animal films, especially in the 
American ones, where the animals are depicted in 
their native haunts. For example, we are shown a 
lion moving in a thicket of South Californian giant 
cacti or among trees, bushes, flowers, and grasses 
which are assuredly not its natural setting. And 
whenever I pointed out these little errors to my 
colleagues or to the various " expert ” assistants, 
I always got the same reply : “ Why worry ? The 
pubhc won’t know the difference ! ” 

This point of view is fundamentally wrong. A 
nature fi lm must be true to nature ; let it be enter- 
taining by aU means and further it is a great advan- 
tage if it is also instructive, which does not mean 
that it need be tedious. In this way will the film 
gain an ever growing number of devotees and thus, 
and thus only, will its detractors be silenced. 

There are so many mistakes made. The hero 
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penetrates into the farthest confines of Africa or 
Asia, or reaches the wastes around the North Pole, 
and is at once able to make himself perfectly 
understood by the natives. He finds nothing 
strange, not even the language. He can converse 
with the Papuan and chat to the Bushman who has 
never seen a white man before in his hfe. He speaks 
fluent Chinese and Japanese, understands Maoris, 
cannibals, Filipinos and Anamites, and is quite 
at home with all the dialects of India. Truly the 
greatest linguistic marvel that the world has ever 
known ! There is only one flaw ; the sub-titles 
which he is supposed to declaim are framed in a 
language which mocks all human speech, and are a 
constant source of involuntary humour even among 
the half-educated. 

To return to our animals ; among them no such 
marvels are possible. There nature holds her 
sway and it is only through the clumsy attempts 
of still clumsier humans that she is forced into the 
strait-jacket of artificiality. 



CHAPTER IV 

SALLY, THE LITTLE BEAR FROM THE MAINE 
MOUNTAINS 

S ALLY was a little bear aged a year and a hall. 
She had lost her parents in the moimtains 
of Maine, U.S.A., and had come to Chicago 
as a "film baby.” She was very small and rebellious 
and every day her temper got worse. The first 
role Sally had to play, after promotion from the 
ranks of the supers, was that of a wild bear-cub 
who had been sent into the forest by a good fairy 
to guide a little girl seeking berries for her sick 
mother. Sally was in an unusually bad mood and 
steadfastly refused to allow the fairy to whisper 
in her ear, nor was it possible to give her full freedom 
in the forest. She rattled and pulled imceasingly 
at her chain, trying to get away, so we had to give 
the little creature — Sally was only eighteen inches 
high — ^time to cool off. 

Thoroughly tired out after two hours of fruitless 
struggling, she realised that she couldn’t get rid of 
the chain, and the picture was begim. The dainty 
fairy stepped out of the forest and went up to bend 
over the cub. We had to do a little faking here ; 
the fairy kept a good yard away from the cub as she 
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stooped, and Sally leaped at her in rage. To the 
spectators this looked like a leap of welcoming joy. 
Next we had to take a close-up of the heads of the 
bear and the fairy, a much more ticklish job. 
Sally's chain had to remain invisible, which meant 
waiting for the right moment. The camera was 
placed in position and focussed, the fairy held 
herself in readiness, and we waited. After an 
hour's raging, Sally suddenly grew quiet and 
squatted down on her hindquarters. At that 
instant the fairy approached and the operator 
began to ''turn." Carefully the fairy bent her 
head down to Sally's furry brown ear — ^when like a 
flash of lightning up went the little beast's paw and 
tore off the girl's wig along with a good part of her 
scalp. 

The picture was a success — ^but the girl's head 
was ruined for life. The scene between the bear and 
the child had to be abandoned ; instead of the 
bear we had a boy dressed up in a bearskin and 
the part was filmed at a distance, without any 
close-up. 

The other stories I shall tell will show what 
risks are run by actors, producers and operators 
in filming wild animal scenes. Yet in spite of 
the perils and labour involved, there is so much 
that is amusing in the work that in most cases one 
is unconscious of the danger. 



CHAPTER V 


PUCCINI THE HYiENA, AND THE TAPIR 

L et it be clearly understood from the first 
that I am completely innocent as regards 
christening the hyaena Puccini. It is stUl 
a mystery to me how the ugly beast came by its 
name, for its musical accomplishments, either 
creative or reproductive, did not bear the slightest 
resemblance to those of the famous Italian composer. 
Puccini was a male hyaena that had been purchased 
from a rascadly Italian sailor in ’Frisco for twenty 
dollars down, and to me fell the honour of initiating 
the malodorous and unlovely creature into the 
mysteries of acting for the films. Puccini used to 
grin at me inanely, the way hyaenas do, and saw 
to it that the state of my fingers kept our staff 
doctor constantly employed. The whip was of 
no avail — as a matter of fact nothing is ever 
achieved in training through blows. Recourse 
should be had to the whip only when the animal 
refuses some part of the daily routine with which 
it is perfectly familiar, or in cases of open revolt and 
other similiar emergencies. Long years of practical 
experience have shown me that far more can be 
done with kindness — ^patience and a cool head are 
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the first essentials for a trainer, the whip takes a 
secondary place. Puccini anyway was quite 
impervious to thrashing. 

At the end of six weeks things had progressed 
so far that I could to some extent consider the 
hyaena as trained, and I thought fit to give the beast 
a role in a one act play that I was producing 
entitled " The Nigger's Revenge." 

Our manager at the time (I speak in the plural 
as I refer to both Puccini and myself) was a Mr. 
Crawford and he explained the plot to me. The 
scene was set in Central Africa. Bessie the heroine 
is dragged off to a grass hut in the depths of the 
forest by the villain who there hopes to wreak 
his will upon her. Incidentally, Puccini has to 
prowl round the hut, till he is attacked by Rudel- 
mayer — I beg pardon, I forgot to introduce 
Rudelmayer. This gentleman was a seven or eight 
year old South Malayan tapir, a good natured 
beast towards humans, but most cantankerous 
with other animals. Rudelmayer the swashbuckler 
had already given many proofs of his combativeness 
and once when he was being filmed in a fight with 
a puma he had killed his opponent. The many 
scars he bore testified to a warlike past. 

I gently pointed out to my autocratic chief 
that it was hardly fitting for a tapir to appear in 
the middle of an African forest, several thousand 
miles removed from its natural home and situated 
in quite another quarter of the globe. That 
doesn't matter," replied the miracle worker, "the 
public won't notice, and anyway the tapir might 
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have swum across.” As it was not stipulated in 
my contract that I had to teach my employer natural 
history and explain to him that a tapir, though a 
good swimmer, would find it a hard job to paddle 
half round the world, I heaved a sigh and proceeded 
to the " primeval forest ” in Florida. 

The grass hut stood ready and the camera had 
been fixed in position. Everything was in its 
proper place — excepting the director and a young 
keeper who masticated chewing-gum by the pound. 

Behind and beneath the door we had buried 
strong-smelling meat in order to incite Puccini to 
dig, and as the animal had been kept on rather a 
low diet he soon sniffed his way round the hut and 
began to scrape at the door. At this point Rudel- 
mayer — ^who had presumably swum across the 
Indian Ocean — entered the scene, that is to say, 
he was let out of his cage. He came forward in 
his best actor's manner and stood staring at Puccini’s 
frenzied antics. Puccini was grapphng with a 
problem, for we had fixed a wire net two feet deep 
in the earth over the buried meat. The idea was 
not that he should get the meat, but that he should 
dig away until it seemed as if he were trying to make 
an entrance under the door. 

Puccini made no reply to Rudelmayer’s enquiring 
sniffs, contenting himself with a rapid and ill-natured 
glance, so without further preliminaries the tapir 
opened hostilities by biting the hyaena in the 
rump. Puccini was annoyed, for he had never set 
eyes on this particular adversary before, and he was 
afraid lest the new-comer might be more speedy 
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in removing the wire-netting and so dispute the 
meal with him. This was the moment to bring up 
the second camera and film a close-up. The 
camera-man dashed in with his apparatus, but 
forgetting about the roots that twisted over the 
ground, he stumbled and fell right on top of the 
fighting beasts. 

The opportunity was too good for Puccini to 
miss — ^he snapped off half the camera-man’s ear and 
returned to the defensive against Rudelmayer. 
The camera-man, bleeding profusely, was removed 
from the scene, and in the meanwhile the first 
operator brought his camera up. 

The fighters were in the midst of a proper set-to 
when suddenly a loud barking of dogs was heard, 
and before we knew where we were nine great 
English and Russian wolf-hounds (borzois) came 
dashing in single file round the comer of our grass 
citadel, without invitation or by our leave. We had 
to beat a hasty retreat of several yards with the 
camera, as the field of battle had extended. Puccini 
managed to get a breathing space, as Rudelmayer 
was now fully occupied in keeping off the new 
attackers, so he returned to his hole and dug madly 
till the stones were flying about our ears. 

Suddenly a fellow six foot tall, with a riding whip 
in his hand, appeared round the comer of the hut. 
Pausing long enough to let his pipe fall out of his 
mouth in his amazement, he joined in the fray, but 
by mischance brought his somewhat heavy boot 
right down on Puccini’s tail. To this the hyaena 
replied with a good bite in the seat of the 
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long-legged gentleman’s trousers. Dancing around 
in his frenzy, the fellow landed in the hole Puccini 
had dug and fell between the combatants. At 
this point we lent a hand, and separated the anta- 
gonists with much difficulty and loss of blood from 
our own fingers. Long-legs, swearing violently, 
picked himself up and clutched at his trousers, 
which bore Puccini’s monogram in red lettering. 
The staff doctor set to work, but we had to 
requisition every available handkerchief, as ten 
rolls of bandage were not enough to bind the wounds. 
Our friend turned out to be the well-known dog 
trainer, T.C., who was performing with his four- 
legged artistes in a Variety show in the next town. 
Two of the borzois had received ugly bites, and 
their trainer wanted to sue us for damages, but as 
he was on private enclosed ground it was he who 
was in the wrong, so finally, with many threats, he 
limped off. 

Then we noticed that Puccini was missing. 
Rudelmayer, rather ruffled about the hide, sat 
licking his wounds in his cage, but the hyaena had 
completely disappeared. We sent two keepers 
off to look for the beast and in the meantime filmed 
the rest of the scene with the two-legged actors in 
front of the now thoroughly battered hut. 

About midday — ^the heat was oppressive — I 
ordered a halt for lunch. We washed as well 
as we could with our bandaged fingers and made 
for the motors which were standing about a hundred 
yards off. Our leading lady. Miss Betty Stuart, 
was the first to get there — then we heard a scream 
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and saw her gesticulating wildly. Up we dashed, 
and a pretty picture met our gaze. Puccini sat in 
the property car, which contained the lunch, and 
greeted us with a toothy snarl. The beast had 
tom the lunch basket open and had made short 
work of its contents ; with some thoroughness, too, 
for only a few odds and ends of food remained 
scattered about the car. Roast chicken, lamb 
cutlets and roast beef — ^he had polished everything 
off, bones and all, not omitting to mess up the rolls 
and the sweets, but before we could catch the 
culprit he was out of the car with a bound and had 
vanished in the bushes. 

It was now my turn to swear, for I could not go 
on with the work and had to take the actors back 
to the hotel. While the grease-paint and our pro- 
perty clothes were being removed, the two keepers 
returned ; they had stopped at an inn on the way 
and were now tacking about like yachts in a strong 
head-wind. We left one man to keep a look-out for 
Puccini. 

When we arrived at the hotel half an hour later 
we found a big surprise awaiting us. The police 
had turned up and I was told to consider myself 
under arrest on the charge of letting wild beasts 
run around loose. What had happened was this : 

Puccini had trotted through the wood till he 
came to the sea-shore, where the dog-trainer was 
bathing along with his dogs. As soon as the dogs — 
there were seven of them — caught sight of Puccini 
they made a dash for him in order to revenge their 
former defeat, and Puccini bolted straight for the 
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great Beach Hotel. The people on the beach 
dispersed rapidly with loud cries for help, while 
Puccini and his pursuers stormed up the hotel steps 
to the terrace. The terrace was crowded with gay 
luncheon parties, and over tables, chairs, buffets and 
waiters swept the wild chase. Plates, dishes, glasses, 
bottles, carafes, knives, forks, spoons, cups and 
what not crashed, clattered, spUntered and broke 
into a thousand pieces. Men swore, women 
screamed and swooned by the dozen, while several 
wallets and hand-bags were spirited away. One 
man, groping in his wife’s bag for the smelling- 
salts, found a love-letter from a stranger, while an 
excited youth, mistaking a lady’s boa for Puccini, 
shot it off her neck with a pistol. It was a 
lucky thing for me that the police arrested me as 
otherwise I should have been tarred and feathered 
and probably lynched into the bargain. The 
damages were assessed at the trifling sum of $2801 
50 cents. The businessUke hotel-keeper had, of 
course, added in all his broken dishes of the past 
five seasons, and further there were the various 
separate claims of the hotel guests to settle, which 
ran into several hundred thousand dollars. Among 
others awidow claimed $5000 damages because, as the 
result of the fright she had received, her false teeth 
had fallen out of her mouth, a contretemps which 
had suddenly changed the intentions of a well-to- 
do-farmer who was in the act of proposing to her. 

I was released the same day on baiil, but Puccini 
was nowhere to be found. Groups of sportsmen 
armed with the most impossible weapons banded 
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together to hunt him down, but none of these 
Nimrods found the quarry. 

Two days later Puccini was discovered lying 
frozen dead on a quarter of beef in the ice-chamber 
of the hotel. To avoid capture he had crawled 
through the air-hole of the ice-chamber by breaking 
down the protective wire netting. Yet even in 
death Puccini was lucky, for he had consumed 
a mighty portion of the beef before falling asleep 
and being gently frozen to death. Whether or 
not the hotel manager destroyed the rest of the 
meat as his claim stated he had, I do not know, 
but I have more than a suspicion that it went to 
furnish many a sirloin and steak to his illustrious 
guests. 

As the damages already mounted to over a million 
dollars, the company for which Puccini and I 
worked settled the matter out of hand, for hundreds 
of witnesses had offered free attestations. Such 
was Puccini’s inglorious end ; nevertheless the 
film was a succesis. 



CHAPTER VI 

GLADIATOR, THE FILM CAMEL 

A GREAT four-legged film artiste worthy of 
special mention was Gladiator. Gladiator 
was a gladiator in name only, otherwise 
he was a camel, and a bad tempered beast at that. 
These animals look so very innocent and angelic, 
but appearances are as far as they get — ^the ** ships 
of the desert " are loaded up to the hatches with 
deceit and treachery. A Thibetan yak-herd told 
me many years ago a very plausible legend as to 
how the camel got its hump, which ran something 
like this : 

When the animals were created and each was 
given its outward form, the camel was very intract- 
able. It saw how the horse with its curved back 
was immediately straddled by an ape, and therefore 
decided that a similar fate should not befall itself. 
It took clay in its mouth, moistened it with sticky 
saliva, and threw the lump on to its back until it 
made a large hump. The Creator noticed how the 
camel was trying to spoil his handiwork, and passed 
his hand over the lump, whereupon it remained 
on the cameVs back for ever. At that instant a 
trio of apes leaped on to the beast’s back and joining 
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hands began a wild dance round the hump. Hence 
the Camel's ill-tempered treacherous look when 
anyone tries to mount it. The yak, who had been 
watching what the camel did, stupidly began to put 
clay on its own back too, but stopped immediately 
it saw the dancing apes ; therefore the yak has a 
small hump to this day. 

Gladiator was seldom in a good temper. As 
long as he was in the stable or in pasture there was 
nothing treacherous about him, but as soon as it 
was a question of doing any work, he became 
unmanageable. In fact he was just like a great 
many people who are quite prepared to enjoy life 
in the equivalent of stable and pasture, but show a 
marked reluctance to anything resembling toil. 

Gladiator was over twenty years old when he 
came into my hands, and he had never heard of 
the films. The woolly-trousered and unshaven 
cow-boy who first mounted him must have reminded 
him, on glancing backwards, of an ape, for in a 
twinkling the man was thrown. If you have 
never been thrown from a camel, don’t be too ready 
to mount, for a toss from the hump has often 
unpleasant consequences. Gus Biermann, the 
cow-boy, was supposed to capture Gladiator with 
a lasso in an African film drama of the desert 
(which happened to be near Centopolis in Kansas). 
He had then to mount the beast and ride off 
to bring help to a party of Europeans who had 
been incarcerated in a desert fort by wild Bedouins 
(mostly from Missouri). 

The patience of a genuine cow-boy is marvellous, 
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it often lasts from ten to fifteen minutes, and Gus 
Biermann, in spite of his German name, was true 
to t}^. Ten years on a ranch had produced no 
broncho which he could not break, and his exper- 
iences of these days had left life-long traces in the 
shape of six or seven broken ribs, a cracked skull, a 
twisted arm and a shortened leg. Not to be 
overlooked either, was his nose, which had been 
knocked somewhat off the straight by a buffalo’s 
hoof, 

Gladiator was peacefully grazing on the sandy 
waste of Centopolis — I beg pardon, Africa ! — ^when 
Gus first approached him, never having seen one 
of the long-legged humped creatures before except 
from a safe distance at the annual visits of Bamum 
and Bailey’s Show. Gus immediately realised that 
there was no question of leaping into the saddle 
as he would do with a horse — Gladiator was far 
too big. With his head on one side he limped nearer, 
squinted over his broken nose and let his lasso fly. 
In a moment the loop was tightening over Gladiator’s 
head. Then began a most marvellous race — but 
it was hardly a race, for Gladiator sped across the 
plain with the speed of an express train, Gus 
following as a very imwilling passenger. . . . 
After we had applied a basin of carbolic lotion and 
about a hundred feet of bandage to Gus’ bruises, 
a fresh start was made. Peering cautiously out of 
the bandages that adorned his head, Gus mounted 
a mustang and for the second time threw the lasso 
round Gladiator’s neck. Any sportsman would 
have enjoyed the race which now began. Speeding 
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like the wind, Gladiator put his best foot foremost, 
while Gus, well in the saddle, gave vent to his full 
vocabulary. The bandage round his head had 
worked loose arid had slipped down to his shoulders ; 
blood was pouring over his face and joy was shining 
in his eyes. As often as he dashed past the watching 
group of cow-boys, they let off all six chambers of 
their guns, which stimulated Gladiator to further 
efforts. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals would certainly have raised some 
objection — ^but this was the Wild West. 

But the noose did its work. Gladiator saw wisdom 
and gave in at last. Gus drew nearer and jumped 
from his horse on to the camel — and the next 
instant was lying on the ground. This charming 
game went on for aweek, and then Gladiator became 
as docile as a lamb. 

On the day billed for Gladiator’s d6but as a film 
actor, the thermometer stood at io8° F. in the shade. 
The heat was melting and Gus in an Arab costume 
with an Indian turban and Malayan shoes demon- 
strated his full powers of swearing as the sweat 
streamed off him, for the turban fitted badly and 
kept slipping forward over his eyes. But when 
ever 3 rthing was ready, Gus was nowhere to 
be seen ; he turned up, however, a little later and 
explained with many oaths that he had taken off 
all his underclothes on account of the heat, and had 
kept on only the burnous, the turban, and the 
shoes. 

On the given signal Gus crept up to Gladiator, 
who was stsmding apart from the other camels, and 
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caught him with the lasso. Now began a struggle 
which would have awakened the dead. Gus swore 
and Gladiator would not let him mount. The 
camera-men recorded busily and finally Gus, with 
a prodigious oath, landed on the camel’s hump. 
Gladiator lashed out and put one operator on the 
casualty list, for the camera caught him in the 
stomach and incidentally the tripod got me on the 
shin. But Gus kept his seat. 

Now the important scene was to come, where 
Gus on Gladiator had to gallop past the Arab camp, 
to be recognised and followed by the blood-thirsty 
Bedouins on the rest of the camels. 

The producer proposes and the camel disposes. 
Perched on Gladiator, Gus was making for the 
encampment when an over-eager super in his 
excitement let off his gun far too soon, right under 
the camel’s nose. Gladiator, who had never been 
under fire at such close range, swung round and 
fled back to the camel herd. The cowboys standing 
outside the field of operations formed a ring and 
as Gus’s mount dashed up they let fly with their 
revolvers. Gladiator again swung round and, 
followed this time by all the other camels, tore 
headlong into the encampment with Gus hanging 
on like a monkey on a stick. 

Every tent was knocked flying and there 
was a general sauve qui pent. Of course the 
pre-arranged chase by the Arabs could not be 
filmed because each emd every camel, maddened by 
the wild shooting, had joined Gladiator in his dash 
for freedom. Gus hung on to his seat with the 
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turban over his eyes and one end of it flapping 
behind like a banner. 

Not far from Centopolis there is a muddy pond, 
which the inhabitants had proudly christened 
" Our Lake.” On one side of “ Our Lake ” there 
was a little clear water, the remainder was a black 
morass. Gladiator kept his runaway course 
through ” Our Lake,” and having deposited Gus 
in the midst of the mud vanished beyond the far 
bank with the rest of the camel herd. 

The next act in the film drama (and Gus had 
practised it for a week while we were busy with 
other scenes) was that he and Gladiator should arrive 
at the second lonely desert outpost to alarm the 
garrison, who would thereupon mount their horses 
and gallop across the desert to the help of their 
oppressed comrades in the first outpost. Gladiator 
had not forgotten his teaching and he duly made 
his way to station No. 2, but, unfortunately, with 
a retinue of twenty other camels, while the brave 
Gus, who should have brought the message, was 
missing. We all thought that Gus had been 
trampled into the mud by the camel horde, and 
rushed to the bank of the “ lake.” 

Theink heavens I he was alive. His burnous 
and shoes had disappeared in the quagmire, and 
since Gus, as I have already mentioned, sported 
no underclothes, the situation might have been 
a little embarrassing had he not been covered from 
head to foot with black mud. And every time he 
opened his mouth to give vent to his feelings he 
disgorged torrents of slim e. 
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The director, our boss, who had witnessed the 
scene, saw fit to chide Gus. Gus, the good- 
natured Gus, simply spat out the remainder of his 
mud meal, and, forgetful of all respect towards his 
autocratic employer, spoke his mind in two 
sentences. The first was " Go to hell ” ; and the 
second was one that is still familiar throughout 
Germany, for once in the golden middle ages a 
German knight flung it as a taunt, backed with 
his sword, at his arch-enemy. 



CHAPTER VII 


CAPTAIN JACK. THE CLEVER CHIMPANZEE 

M any may remember the film entitled 
“ The King of the Circus-Ring,” in which 
Jack, a five-year-old chimpanzee, made 
his d^but on the screen, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that Jack was the most intelligent and 
amazing animal that ever passed through my 
hands. He was then in his salad days, and was 
more mischievous than the wildest gamin. He 
thought it the best fun in the world to indulge in all 
sorts of horseplay. 

The first time I saw Jack I immediately recognised 
how quick-witted this semi-human ape was. Learning 
was play to him, one had only to perform an act 
in front of him once and he would inunediately 
try to copy it. Jack also possessed a marvellous 
g^ for thinking things out. He used to ponder 
over many problems, and would get into a rage 
if he didn't manage to find the solution quickly. 
He shared a very comfortably furnished dressing- 
room with his warder, a man named Schroder, 
and slept with him in the same bed. In matters 
of the toilet or at table, he never forgot his good 
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manners, and could manipulate his knife, fork and 
spoon a great deal more politely than many 
humans. Jack made a very substantial meal of 
his breakfast, which consisted of porridge, fruit, 
coffee, and one or two slices of bread. Breakfast 
over, he fetched his rubber bath-tub from under 
the bed, and had his morning dip, at the same 
time splashing the room with soap-suds. After 
his tub Jack began his games, his chief pleasure 
being to thrash any visitors who came to see him. 
He was particularly attracted towards the weaker 
sex, and it must be said that his tastes were 
entirely masculine. It gave him the greatest 
delight when, if a lady was near, he managed 
to give her a hard smack on the place children 
consider to be reserved for that purpose. The 
victim of this plaisanterie, however, seldom 
appreciated the joke, for Jack’s touch was no light 
one. 

He was very fond, too, of taking people’s boots 
off, and getting into them himself ; he would then 
jam a hat on his head and gallop round the room 
in this rig-out. He also knew how to put the 
boots on their owners’ feet again and lace them 
up properly. Doors and cupboard locks always 
set Jack’s mind working, and he would sit for 
hours at a time, quite happy in trsdng out 
various keys on some lock or other. The 
following story gives some idea of his 
intelligence. 

Jack always travelled in a roomy cage, the 
door of which was fastened with a padlock. One 
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day I fixed a new padlock on the cage and 
gave Jack, who was outside it, a bunch of eight 
keys all very similar in size and shape. He 
took the bunch and began to experiment ; in 
about half an hour he had found the correct key 
and had opened the lock. Then when he wasn’t 
looking I quietly abstracted that key from the 
bunch, and set him to open the lock again. After 
less than five minutes trial he flung the bunch away 
and began to mouth and scold at me. WhUe we 
were playing together, later, I let the key drop 
out of my pocket ; Jack immediately seized it and 
ran to unlock the cage, chattering and crowing with 
delight. 

A chest with three drawers presented a 
knotty problem. His food was kept in the 
topmost drawer, and as he was able to open 
any catch, the knob of the drawer-lock had been 
removed. 

Jack was inconsolable when he found he 
could no longer indulge to his heart’s content in 
onions, apples, bananas, nuts and roUs — ^for he 
used to nibble at such delicacies and throw the 
remainder to the director’s hens, who made a 
good meal of it. He sat for hours in deep study 
in front of the chest, tr5dng to devise a means 
to open the drawer where the dainties were hidden. 
Every trick he knew had proved fruitless, when 
suddenly he gave a howl of joy, pulled the 

second drawer right out, and by putting his [long 

arm into the chest pushed the top drawer out 

from behind. He was so delighted with the 
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success of his ruse that he quite forgot to seize 
the prizes in the treasure box he had successfully 
opened. 

This incident may well rank as showing that the 
animal could think ; if learned men were to call 
this an example of " animal instinct,” then their 
learning is off the rails. 

Jack proved himself more teachable at film work 
than many an actor of the genus homo sapiens, once 
the initial stage was over of getting him accustomed 
to his fellow-actors, to inquisitive spectators, and 
above all to the lime-light. The first time the 
full glare of the lamps was turned on him. Jack 
went through an experience well known to many 
a hero on the battlefield when he gets his first 
baptism of drum-fire. . . . Jack had to change his 
clothes. 

Soon, however, he grasped the idea of the 
whole business. In the rehearsals he was 
the keenest individual on the stage and under- 
stood perfectly what we expected him to do. 
He had made firm friends with some of the 
actors, but some others whom he could not bear 
got prodigious digs in the ribs at every available 
opportunity. 

Towards one player in particular he showed a 
marked antipathy, and it so happened that this 
gentleman in one of the scenes had to pass through 
an entrance gate, in a niche of which Jack was hidden. 
Jack was to dispute his entry into the house, and 
the cunning creature did not let this chance of 
scoring off an enemy go by. When the actor came 
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within reach, the ape, instead of coming forth 
as a defender, did not wait for the word of 
command, but seized the unfortunate man by 
the hair and to his utter surprise gave him 
two rapid blows on the head, followed by a 
kick in the chest that sent him spinning five 
or six 3rards. The whole action was over be- 
fore we could make a move to prevent it. 
From Jack’s expression it was easy to see how 
much he enjoyed this little scene. 

I might relate another incident. I once showed Jack 
the posters which had been prepared for the film. He 
looked at the pictures attentively, and when he laid 
hands on a photograph of himself, he yelled aloud 
with joy and pointed to it again and again. One 
day I purposely brought him a photograph of a 
lot of other apes among whom he did not figure ; 
he merely glanced at the picture and then tore 
it up. 

I could write books about this beast, for his pranks 
were of the maddest, far worse than those of the 
most mischievous child, as a much greater 
intelligence was involved. 

Unfortunately, Jack died six months after he 
had left me. His new owner, who was all out for 
money, took him to fulfil an engagement in December 
in the cold wet climate of Hamburg and he had 
not been there three da}^ before he contracted 
pneumonia and succumbed. 

Poor old Jack ! I shall never forget you. You 
were a splendid fellow and often lightened the day’s 
toil for me with your merry ways. I shall always 
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think of how, when a scene had been fihned, you 
would run to me and climb up on my shoulder, 
proffering your lips for a real kiss as a reward for 
your work. Your love and affection were greater 
than that of many humans— let this be a memorial 
to you ! 



CHAPTER VIII 


SIMBA THE LION AND A FILM JOURNEY 
TO ABYSSINIA 

E xcepting in Abyssinia and a few other 
corners, I never like travelling in Africa 
on account of the many modern “ explorers ” 
one meets there, who so often, if not always, spoil 
the fun. Let us consider some of the famous 
explorers of history ; nor need we go so far back as 
Vasco de Gama or Christopher Columbus, although 
these men accomplished great things and raised 
monuments of civilisation before which we must 
reverently bow the knee. I would speak rather 
of the great explorers of last century, men who 
carried out superhuman tasks and who have made 
the way easy for their followers in the heart of the 
“ dark continent ” and elsewhere. Names such 
as Livingstone, Stanley, Emin Pasha, Nachtigal, 
and Artbauer should be engraved in letters of 
brass on the roll of the history of exploration. 

During the last forty years the only names asso- 
ciated with remarkable achievement in this field 
are those of Sven Hedin, and the various Polar 
explorers ; Payer, Peary, Nansen, Shackleton, 
Amundsen and a few others. Nor can we omit 
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Captain Cook, who, in spite of his swindle, made 
some important discoveries. 

Unquestionably the greatest living explorer is 
Sven Hedin. With unparalleled courage he has 
blazed a trail through pathless and fearsome lands, 
like Southern Persia, the Gobi and other deserts, 
and through the mountains of Nepal and Thibet, 
where death is ever lurking. The services which 
this intrepid adventurer has rendered the world 
by his discoveries outshine those of many African 
explotets. 

Sance \Avm%stone and StaTsiley, amotv^ ofla.exs, 
first ventured into the interior of the Dark Continent, 
many have tried to follow in their footsteps without 
any qualifications for the attempt. The greatest 
nuisance in Africa are the so-called “ carpet 
explorers,” the slaughterers of lions, elephants and 
big game generally, who proudly call themselves 
big game hunters, but are nothing of the sort. 
Most of them are swelled-headed individuals filled 
with the lust of killing, of the type that engage a 
special bearer for every pair of boots they take with 
them, and blaze away at every wild creature they 
come across. Alwayrs well loaded with numerous 
cameras and plates they keep on sending home 
to the illustrated papers the identical pictures 
that other explorers have published countless 
times in similar circumstances. Latterly the film 
people have come on to the scene, and although 
they have done good scientific work, many of the 
film explorers have been misled into making glaring 
ethnographical errors. 
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It is extraordinarily interesting to study the 
African wild life of forest, veldt or desert. When 
recorded by the cinema camera, it is always instruc- 
tive, and the educational effect of such a film on 
school children is far greater than a lifeless picture, 
or a dreary lecture by a school teacher whose 
knowledge is derived from books and hearsay. 

Although all these films are quite genuine, and 
the life habits of the animals true to nature, 
nevertheless there have been recently many cases 
where the photographer — ^and this is the obiection- 
able sort of thing these “ carpet adventurers ” 
perpetrate — has staged a picture to the detriment 
of facts. In particular, with regard to the 
festivities and dances of native tribes the most 
impossible fakes have been foisted on the cinema 
public. 

In the last few years, I have, on the screen, 
recognised districts where the natives were well 
known to me, and these films portrayed dances, 
exorcisms, wedding and baptismal ceremonies, 
and even burial scenes such as I had never witnessed 
with my own eyes during a long sojourn of many 
months with these tribes. 

Many will ask why this sort of thing is done. 
Well, the correct answer is that it is often done 
without any reason whatsoever, and again it is 
often done simply in order to provide some incident, 
however artifici^, for the cinema public. Some 
negro races live the most monotonous of lives, 
in which dances or mysterious rites are unknown. 
Arrives the explorer with his cinematographic 
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camera, but lacking the intelligence to recognise the 
scientific significance of the particular mode of 
life, or the interesting peculiarities of the natives, he 
creates imaginary scenes out of his own foolish 
head, scenes which have absolutely nothing to 
do with the people he photograph. The final 
result is then offered to the public as an *' educational 
film.” 

The business of producing films must, for some 
reason, be carried out at top speed. There are 
many business men who feel themselves called to 
be producers, without having the slightest justifi- 
cation for such a call. Who are these people? 
Often they are former theatre managers, or the 
" gentleman from the Prudential ” t 5 rpe of individual, 
innocent of any knowledge of film work. They 
may have mismanaged through sheer ignorance, 
backed up by indolence and conceit, some theatre 
run with other people’s money, and their directorial 
activities have put them in touch with wires they 
know well how to pull. Others again are recruited 
from every conceivable rank or profession, but of 
course the results produced by such dilettanti 
stand out in overwhelming contrast to the wonderful 
productions of first-class firms. Within a period 
of perhaps a few da 3 rs only, they turn out or get 
turned out a film which bears the unmistakable 
stamp of the bungler. These worthy folk can have 
no idea of the tremendous damage they do in this 
way to our German film industry, both at home and 
abroad. The same speed is often demanded when 
a voyage of exploration with the cinematographic 
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camera is proposed, although little harm is done 
by not saying too much about the undertaking 
beforehanid. Advertisement should not be lavish 
until there is some justification for it, and the goods 
are ready to be delivered. 

To portray the people, the fauna and the flora 
of a strange country on the films one needs time, 
mor^ time and still more time. No producer or 
operator ought to attempt such a film without the 
help of an expert, if he wants to obtain a picture 
of real cultural value. If these gentlemen were 
to take zoologists, biologists, ethnologists and 
geologists on their voyages of discovery and 
were to show a little more readiness to learn 
and a little less arrogance they would render a 
priceless service to science as well as to the 
world in general. 

The first thing that these self-glorified camera- 
explorers cram up in a hurry is how to handle a 
gun — ^and with this sole training their methods 
of hunting mock description. Their chief idea seems 
to be the senseless slaughter of every animal they 
encounter, although these animals may be becoming 
steadily rarer. The next step is to learn a few 
phrases of pidgin-english, Swahali, or Hindustani, 
and the names of a few objects that are frequently 
met with. The commonest is the word “Simba” 
meaning “ the lion,” also pronounced " Shimba ” 
“ Shimbu,” and ” Shimmuhun.” I mention this 
merely because certain so-called explorers who 
have never been anywhere near districts where the 
lion is called Simba, or any other name sounding the 
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least like it, frequently use the word in their writings. 
Such worthies publish a great book of their travels, 
put a halo round their own heads and permit their 
fellow mortals to burn incense before them. But 
if one takes the trouble to make a few inquiries 
as to where these explorers have done their exploring 
the fact often emerges that the mighty hunters 
have been on the trail for a few weeks only. Within 
that space of time such a one has been able to fill 
his game-bag with elephant, rhinoceros, hippopo- 
tamus, tiger, panther, not to mention countless 
antelopes and gazelles. Nor must Simba the lionbe 
forgotten, laid low after unbelievable privations 
and dangers. I speak with feeling, for I have met 
so many of these Nimrods on my expeditions, 
and have listened so often to the trumpeting 
of their heroic deeds. 

There are many easily accessible parts of 
Africa, which do not call for any exceptional 
effort or offer great risk of danger in hunting 
the lion. During the last twenty years, road- 
making has advanced enormously, particularly in 
the English colonies, and the day will soon come 
when people will be able to shoot lions from the 
comfort of a charabanc. Then it will be easier 
than ever for the carpet-hunters to out-rival 
Baron von Munchausen. 

I had the pleasure of coming into contact with 
a gentleman of this ilk in the year 1907, in Chicago. 
This explorer had set the whole newspaper press of 
the town by the ears with his adventures, and I 
read columns of humbug — ^how the hero had been 
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received and decorated by the mayor of Chicago, and 
how Mud-ville in Kentucky, where he was bom, had 
presented him with the freedom of the town. Had 
chance not favoured me I should never have had the 
joy of making the acquaintance of this American 
Tartarin. 

The great A. B. Film Company had commissioned 
me to engage, for a " wild-west ” film, the cowboy- 
troupe of the Chicago E Film Company, a troupe 
which was already fairly well trained. I had just 
arrived in Chicago, dead tired after four and twenty 
hours travelling from New York in the Twentieth 
Century Limited, and was driving in a broken-down 
cab tluough the populous and exceedingly dirty 
streets of the town. Unfortunately I had not 
noticed that my driver was more than " half-seas 
over,” and at the corner of Michigan Avenue he 
crashed into a large and pretentious vehicle, shooting 
me neck and crop out on to the street. . . . When 
I woke up I was astonished to find that the '' Chicago 
Tribune ” which the nurse laid on my pillow had 
made a mistake in its date. I knew for certain 
that I had left New York on the evening of 
September i6th., while the paper in large black 
letters bore the date of September 25th. It is 
almost incredible that in a town of a million 
inhabitants a person can cut nine da}^ and ten 
nights out of his life. When the results of the 
concussion had so far cleared up as to allow me 
to see a visitor, I was granted the honour of 
meeting Mr. T. C. the great explorer face to face, 
since it was he who voluntarily accepted half of 
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the responsibility for my involuntary stay in the 
Post-graduate Hospital. 

“ You know when I crossed the Victoria Nyanza, 

and went up the Kilimanjaro ” Without giving 

me even time to breathe he plunged into the recital of 
his exploits in crossing Victoria Nyanza, and climbing 
the highest African mountain — ^which lie a good 
deal farther apart than do the Kahlenberg and 
the Danube at Vienna. I could not get rid of the 
fellow. He had no idea that I had ever been in 
Africa or that I saw through his extremely clumsy 
lies and boastings. And Fate willed it that I, all 
unwittingly, was to be the cause whereby Mr. T. C. 
" the great explorer ” was commissioned by a 
Chicago Film Company to undertake an extensive 
film expedition through Abyssinia. 

As soon as Mr. T. C. discovered in the hospital 
that I was connected with the films, he showed 
me the greatest consideration, and set himself 
out to be exceptionally pleasant ; thus it came 
about that this Stanley the Second followed me 
to Highland Park on Lake Michigan, and made 
the acquaintance there of the Director of the 
film company. Four days later he did me the 
honour of confiding to me the great secret 
that he had been engaged by the Chicago firm 
as the star turn in the film expedition to 
Abyssinia. 

Never in my life did I get such a snub as I did 
when I tried the next day to utter a warning to 
the manager of the film company. 

" What do you mean ? ” snapped the director at 
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me, " Mr. T. C. is a world-renowned African explorer ; 
why, the mayor of Chicago and the professors of 
the University have given him a formal reception !” 

“ But Mr. B.” I ventured to say, " our friend 
T. C. was never. . . .” 

The great man interrupted me rudely with 
an injunction to mind my own business. " Mr. 
T. C. is travelling to Ab5resinia for us,” he said, 
" and in addition to the hunting pictures he will 
also ‘ shoot ’ a few reels of dramatic stuff for us 
on the spot.” 

And so Mr. T. C. went to Abyssinia, not merely 
as a hunter, but also in the role of a film producer 
to which office he had been promoted. 


I was back again in Chicago two years later and 
there I heard the following account of the expedition 
as planned out by the great explorer of Abyssinia 
and Africa. Mr. T. C. set out on December 4th, 
1909. His party consisted of two camera men, 
an assistant producer who also acted as cashier, a 
young actor, a middle-aged gentleman who was no 
actor but was reputed to be a good hunter, and 
finally a young and very pretty actress. Before the 
start a big dinner had been held for publicity 
purposes — ^to which all the town councillors, the 
mayor and more than one hundred representatives 
of the Press had been invited. Fine speeches in 
praise of the “ hero ” were the order of the day, 
and something like five pounds of magnesium 
powder had been blazed off in taking flashlight 
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photographs. The following morning the members 
of the expedition were given a great send off. The 
Press had done its work and thousands of people 
crowded round the station, while photographers, 
cinema men and reporters elbowed each othw 
mercilessly. The great explorer and producer was 
photographed and filmed in a variety of different 
poses, and a picture showing him shaking hands 
with the mayor and the university professors was 
preserved for posterity and publ^hed that same 
evening in the newspapers. The chief reporter of 
tYi^New York Herald, who was, as a matter of fact, 
one of the principal editors of that paper, had 
come to Chicago and accompanied the expedition to 
New York. 

The extensive cordon of police at the Chicago 
station was under the command of Police-Inspector 
Charley Blake. Mr. Blake did not set his eyes on 
T. C. until the last moment . . . and then he got a 
shock. . . . Heavens, surely he had seen that face 
somewhere before ? But where ? Up till fom 
years ago, Charley Blake had belonged to the Plain 
Clothes Force and was one of their smartest officers 
in tracking down crooks. 

Inspector Blake stroked his chin with his left 
hand — ^an old habit of his — ^and within a minute 
passed a few hundred rascals through his memory, 
like a reel of film or bits of coloured glass in a 
kaleidoscope. He concentrated all his powers of 
reflection, then suddenly his face cleared. He felt 
he had to laugh out loud, but all he did was to ask an 
official of the film company, twice, whether the 
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man standing there on the platform in the smart 
travelling suit and the light cap was really the 
explorer T. C. When he had been fully reassured 
on this point, he turned rotmd with a smile and 
murmured : “ We'll see what happens when he 
comes back 1 ” 

On arrival at New York the same enthusiastic 
mobbing took place and was repeated again at 
the harbour when the Mongolia set sail. 

It is further chronicled that the party journeyed 
from Liverpool to London, in order to complete the 
outfit, and thence, after a stay of three days, the 
voyage was to be continued on the Empress of 
India. Mr. T. C. however had so many additional 
purchases of gear to make that the assistant 
producer and cashier who accompanied him found 
himself already compelled to replenish the treasury 
by telegraph from America. 

One evening in the foyer of the Paragon Music 
Hall in London a little episode occurred which gave 
some food for thought to the old hunter who acted 
as chronicler. As the party left the theatre at 
the end of the performance and were waiting for a 
cab, a rather disreputable individual stepped up to 
the explorer, buttonholed him in a hail-fellow- 
well-met fashion and exuding an atmosphere of 
whisky exclaimed huskily : “ Why, Johnny old 
boy 1 How is it you are such a swell guy ?” T. C. 
who was at first very embarrassed, pushed the 
man’s hand away and stepped with his party into 
the cab which had now driven up. The drunken 
man goggled at T. C. and called out ; " You foolish 
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old dog that you are ; you weren’t half so stuck up 
in jail, you son of a gun ! ” 

On the voyage to Africa the explorer made many 
acquaintances and, in virtue of the big job he was 
on, attracted an enormous amount of attention. 
He never used the word " Lion ” now, he always 
said “ simba.” 

A lanky Englishman on one occasion asked 
T. C. if he had ever been in Abyssinia before. 

“ Of course I I spent over two years in the 
jungle there and shot about 200 simbas.” 

“ I see,” replied the Englishman,” then the lion 
is called " simba ” in Abyssinia too ? ” 

“ The lion is called simba throughout the whole 
of Africa,” T. C. snapped back. 

" Have you shot any tigers in Abyssinia ? ” 
queried the inquisitive Englishman. 

" Not so many as simbas, but a fair number.” 

And thus the worthy T. C. unforttmately gave 
himself away only too completely, for the lion is 
never called " simba ” in Abyssinia. The business 
of the tigers was far worse, because, as every school- 
boy knows, there are none in that part of the world. 

From that day onwards the passengers showed 
a marked coolness towards T. C. in spite of his 
persistence. 

From Djibuti, in French Somaliland, appeals 
for more money were cabled to Chicago, for the 
sum that was to see the whole expedition through 
had already been spent by the time Djibuti 
was reached. The explorer wished to make a 
start by hiring bearers in Djibuti, and was only 
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prevented from so doing by the govermnent of 
Abyssinia, which did not permit the importation of 
Somali negroes. 

During the whole of the voyage the camera man 
had been waiting for the filming to begin, but T. C. 
had put off the business from day to day. 

The assistant producer when totting up his 
accounts made the discovery that he could 
now buy his house in Evanston on Lake 
Michigan, and pay the purchase price in cash. 
More, if the expedition went on any farther, he 
would on his return have a few thousand dollars 
extra laid by. 

The party took the train to Adis-Abeba, where 
a fortnight was frittered away in idleness, and a 
further three weeks wasted in getting the caravan 
together. The conference with Hub Bei Manda, 
head interpreter and chief rogue, was an interesting 
procedure. This fellow, a hard-bitten Oriental, 
who had been in a good deal of metaphorical hot 
water in his time, soon gathered that T. C. was 
the veriest tenderfoot and in spite of khaki and 
topee had never before been in Africa. 

“ You know,” began T. C., " I want to hunt a 
lot simbas — ^hundreds of them.” 

“ I see — simba. Me understand.” 

“ Do you know where many simbas are to be 
found ? ” 

" Me know a place where much simbas — very 
much,” replied the trusty dragoman. 

" That’s ail right. Here’s a sovereign for you, 
my lad.” 
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In this fashion did the great explorer fling his 
money about. 

Finally, after another ship had arrived from 
Chicago with money, the caravan, a hundred 
strong, assembled one morning in the middle of 
the town and had a joyous send-ofl as it departed 
westward. Over steep and difficult mountain 
ridges, most of them g,ooo feet high. Hub Bei 
Manda led the party for full six weeks till the vaUey 
of the Blue Nile was reached (the crafty guide 
taking care to choose a semi-circular route). The 
worthy Ab3^inians shot all manner of game, but 
the explorer himself never managed to hit an5rthing. 
If the camera men had not kept their eyes open, 
and had not, on their own initiative, taken 
interesting animal and other nature pictures, not 
a single foot of film would have been exposed as 
far as Mr. T. C. was concerned. He was waiting 
for the simba ; the plentiful specimens of the 
mountain fauna actually encountered had not the 
slightest attraction for him. The white members 
of the expedition, however, grew more and more 
astonished as the days went on that the Chief was 
finding them no work to do. 

The caravan encamped late one evening after 
sunset on the banks of the Dabus river, at the 
foot of a high and precipitous mountain. On 
the other bank, about a mile and three quarters 
to the south, lay the village of Beni Shangul. It 
was a wild and romantic spot and in the moonlight 
the mountains seemed far higher than they were 
in reality. In front of the explorer’s tent sat the 
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great man himself, and round him were grouped 
the American members of the party and Hub 
Bei Manda. 

" Then there are hundreds of simbas round 
about here ? ” 

“ Yes, sir — ^hundreds, thousands and more simba 
on the mountain,” boasted the dragoman. 

Next morning, when the sun was shining from 
the east in full glory on the marvellous landscape. 
Hub Bei Manda aroused Mr. T. C. 

“ Eifendi ! mister ! ! sir ! ! ! come quickly, many, 
many simba ! ” 

Everyone dashed out of his tent. The guide 
pointed to the mountain, which was literally covered 
with hundreds of wild mountain goats ... a 
wonderful picture. 

" Where, where are the simbas ? ” shouted the 
explorer. 

“ There, there, and there — all simba." 

“ I see nothing but goats. I want to know where 
the lions are." And for the first time T. C, used 
the word " lion." 

" Lions ? Master never said lions. Master always 
say simba — ^them is simba ! " 

T. C. stood as if paralysed. His bluff had been 
called, and no raging or storming was of any avail. 

Two weeks later the caravan reached the lion 
district. The first time that the great lion-hunter 
stood face to face with the king of beasts he fired 
three shots and missed each time. The animal 
went back home to his family, and all the lions in 
Abyssinia laughed themselves sick over the clever 
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Americans who let themselves be bluffed by a man 
who could do nothing more than talk big. 

By the time the party got back to Adis-Abeba, 
the money was done and not a single scene with 
wild animals had been filmed. 

The following day T. C. disappeared, having sold 
the whole equipment and even the operators’ 
cameras to an Arabian dealer. Protests from the 
rest of the party were in vain, and it was not until 
the American Resident offered a guarantee did 
they manage to get their property back. T. C. 
had escaped into French Somaliland, and a change 
took place in the directorate of the Chicago Film 
Company. The expedition had brought the firm 
to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Police Inspector Charley Blake was very worried 
when T. C. — ^who was in fact a former hair-dresser’s 
assistant, Tim Cronin by name — did not return 
from Africa. He had a few questions to put to 
that chin-scraper concerning matters which had 
been even more successM than the expedition. 

The world is a very small place. ... In the 
year 1912 I met Mr. Tim Cronin in London, where 
he was flourishing as the assistant producer of a 
large French Film Company. He was no longer 
called Tim Cronin, but bore a French name, and 
he seemed to have had one of those illnesses which 
are so often portrayed on the screen ; he had lost 
all memory of the past and did not recognise me, 
although when I addressed him by his former 
name he grew somewhat pale. Nor was this my last 
meeting with the astute rascal. In October last 
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year I met him in Amsterdam. He had remained 
true to the films and is now a cinema proprietor — 
with a Dutch name. 

I wouldn’t be at all surprised if I were to see 
him in the not too distant future ensconced in the 
seat of a company promoter, and then perhaps he 
will be sporting, in addition to a monocle, a good 
German patronymic. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE CONDOR TRAGEDY 

** yy HUNDRED dollars to the man who will do 
a stunt with an eagle.” This notice, 
posted up in the booking-office, attracted 
much attention and aroused a babble of dis- 
cussion. No one knew exactly what the stunt was, 
though it had been the subject of conversation 
for many weeks among the artistes. One hundred 
dollars ! One hundred dollars made one think — 
that was in the year 1904, when a roll of a hundred 
“green-backs ” in one's trousers’ pocket was a small 
fortune. 

There was a catch in it, however, for something 
unpleasant might happen. True, the company 
made itself responsible for damages, and all bones 
were checked by the insurance officers. A large 
sum was paid out for the loss of an arm or a leg — 
2,500 dollars for either — and in the event of death 
the heirs received a lump sum of 5,000 dollars, 
while if one were rendered “ merely ” unfit for work 
the insurance company paid twenty-five dollars 
a week up to forty weeks. Thus full provision 
was made in case of accident. 

It was a ticklish proposition. Those who had 
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no dependents said to themselves : " Who am I going 
to risk my life for ? It’s all right if I’m only 
wounded, but if I’m killed what’s the use of 5,000 
dollars to my corpse ? ” Adventurous devil-may- 
cares were ready enough to earn the 100 dollars, 
although none of them knew what was expected of 
them. The stunt was simply billed as a fight with an 
eagle, but how, where and when was a mystery. 

From among the applicants the casting manager 
made a preliminary selection of six : Bully 
Flanagan, Jimmy O’Hara, Dick Shendon, Karl 
M6Uer, Happy Gus and Antonio Guardero. Every- 
one of these suicide-candidates bore the marks 
of previously attempted “sensations” . . . cauli- 
flower ears and broken noses were mere details. 
Dick Shendon’s left arm for example was com- 
pletely crippled. Acting as substitute for the hero 
in an episode in a saw-mill, he had been bound to 
the feeding slide of a circular saw, and the careless- 
ness of one of the hands in letting him come too 
near the blade had almost cost him his life. Happy 
Gus had a set of false teeth and a bone graft in his 
lower jaw, both due to a fire stunt in which Gus, 
in place of the hero, had to carry the heroine’s 
understudy and two children down a ladder out 
of a burning house — ^holding the lady in his teeth 
and the children in his right arm. Half-way down 
the ladder, the actress who was taking the heroine’s 
place got panicky and began to scream and struggle, 
with the result that she broke the poor devil’s chin 
— and it had come through a lot — and tore eighteen 
teeth out of his mouth. 
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'"The othCTS, too, could tell of many similar 
mishaps. Karl MoUer once had to jump from a 
sixth storey on to a sheet. Although the fire- 
brigade people had warned that the height was 
exceptional for a jump, M6ller leaped at the 
producer’s word. The force of his fall tore the 
sheet out of the hands of three of the men who 
were holding it, and he broke both his thigh bones. 
Roughly patched up, the crippled MbUer was ready 
for further sensations. 

The final selection fell on Bully Flannagan, Happy 
Gus and Antonio Guardero. Three men were 
chosen, for there was a sort of feeling, to say the 
least, that " something ” might happen to the 
first or even to the second. 

“ At your own risk ” was the first point. An 
insurance policy was taken out for the three men, 
and it was not till then that the aspirants learned 
what the job was. . . . The drama ran as follows : 
An eagle had carried off to his eyrie a three year 
old child which the villain had left exposed. The 
father of the stolen child is wandering in the moun- 
tains. Evil tongues have caused his wife to leave 
him and so the poor wretch is roaming the hills 
in despair. He is just about to throw himself 
over a precipice when he sees a giant eagle with 
a child in its claws winging its way towards its 
eyrie. The man has no idea that it is his own 
child in such danger. Facing death fearlessly — 
all film heroes do this because the actual deed of 
heroism is always done by somebody else — ^with 
a set grim look (the close-up is done in a safe place) 
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the hero— the other fellow— climbs down 
into the abyss and after a terrific combat makes 
the monster give up its prey— which he has long 
ago recognised as his own child. His wife is now 
reconciled, while the villain is dragged out of his 
hotel and lynched. The author of this scene wisely 
kept himself hidden ; it woiold not have been healthy 
for him to have fallen into my hands. 

“ Delmont, you know how to deal with animals. 
You’ve got to take on this film.” (In these da}^ 
only one act dramas were produced). All my 
objections that the eagle business couldn’t be done 
and would never look genuine, were over-ridden, 
and I set-to to get hold of a bird. Neither the Zoo 
in the Central Park, nor the authorities of the 
Bronx Zoo, would agree to place an eagle, a vulture, 
or a condor at my disposal, but my joy that the 
project was going to fall through was cut short 
by a message from Schenectady. 

A certain Mr. Tommy Bimmelberger expressed 
his willingness to provide me with a genuine South 
American condor. Mr. Bimmelberger had a farm 
not far from Placid in the Adirondack Mountains, 
and on the said farm lived the condor, which was 
reputed to be as tame as a nanny-goat. I would 
cheerfully have seen Mr. Bimmelberger carried off 
by demons, but these obliging creatures are never 
at hand when most wanted. On the contrary the 
devil must certainly have directed Mr. Bimmelberger’s 
eye to the Advertisement in the New York Evening 
Telegram, to destroy my dream of abandoning the 
projected film, and the following day saw me 
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bowling along northwards on the New York Central 
Railway. To reach Mr. Bimmelberger’s farm from 
the little town of Placid, I had to drive uphill in 
the Adirondacks for three and a half hours in 
a most wretched buggy — ^Fords did not exist in 
those days. As I arrived late at night, I deferred 
my interview with the feathered actor until the 
next morning. 

When I eventually awoke, the sun could have 
been shining high overhead if only it had been 
so disposed, but the rain was coming down 
in buckets. In fact rain was no word for it. If 
you imagine three cloud-bursts and multiply them 
by eight you will get some faint idea of the amount 
of water that was roaring down on us from the 
heavens. Mr. Bimmelberger gave me half a dozen 
maize sacks which, following his advice, I jammed 
one on top of the other on my head, while he led 
the way across the courtyard. I had not gone 
three steps before all six sacks were soaked through 
and weighed about three hundredweight into the 
bargain. Arrived at the barn, I at first saw nothing 
in the darkness, but my sense of smell was all the 
more acute ; the condor had produced enough 
guano to manure a whole farm. A terrific oath 
burst from Mr. Bimmelberger : his wet hand had 
come in contact with a defective electric switch 
and the 400 volt current had sent him flying into 
the farthest corner. Finally light was produced 
and I could see my condor. 

Meanwhile, the stench had penetrated to my 
stomach and was causing havoc with the liberal 
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breakfast I had jtist enjoyed. The scrambled 
eggs caused the most trouble, for they would in 
no wise reconcile themselves with the bird’s odour. 
The condor itself was a huge beast with a wing 
span of over nine feet and was certainly no 
beauty with its treacherous eyes in a wicked head. 

" He’s very tame and won't hurt anyone,” Mr. 
Bimmelberger assured me, as he went up to the 
big wooden cage and put his hand in — ^to jerk it 
out, bleeding, the same instant ; a blow from the 
bird’s beak had laid the first joint of the right 
forefinger open to the bone. 

Protected by boxing gloves and a helmet, with 
two lassoes and the help of three farm hands, I 
managed during the forenoon to get a chain round 
the condor’s right leg. We all looked rather the 
worse for wear after the fun, for a condor has the 
strength of a full-grown horse. 

I worked eight or ten hours a day for two weeks 
with the bird without recording any progress. I 
kept the creature without food for one, for two, for 
three days, and then placed some bait in the court- 
yard. The condor was attached by a light steel 
cable to a large cage placed on the roof of the 
coach-house. I left the door of the cage open, 
but it was only after hours of waiting that the 
beast swooped down on the meat. When frightened 
by blank cartridges from a revolver it was supposed 
to fly off with the booty, but though it rose at the 
shots it left the meat behind. After a few days 
the firing failed even to disturb it at its meal, so I 
fixed a wad of paper in the cartridge andletmy beauty 
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have it in the ribs. At the end of three weeks I had 
got so far as to make it fly off with the bait to the 
coach-house roof. 

A large golden eagle from the Rocky Moimtains 
was now procured ; this bird had to fly off with 
a light dummy stuffed with meat bound to its 
talons, which when filmed from a distance would 
look like the child. Ever3rihing was well arranged, 
but there was no possibility of rehearsing the fight. 
A plateau had been specially chosen for this scene, 
and we had just to hope for the best when the time 
came. The actors, along with my three " sub- 
stitutes,” had assembled, and the hero, a par- 
ticularly handsome fellow, was insistent on carrying 
out the stunt himself. We set off accordingly 
for the plateau, but four days rain in the mountains 
had reduced the paths to quagmires, and the journey 
uphill lasted for hours, while the laggards had to 
be stimulated with the whisky flask. 

We passed the night in a miserable hut, and 
the following morning a start was made with the 
" close-ups.” The first was of the actor’s head 
followed by the condor’s against a background 
of sky and cliff. The bird jabbed furiously forwards 
and sidewards with its beak, and stuck its talons 
into the shoulders of the dummy ; a far more 
realistic effect than we had hoped for. Next we 
had to film the villain exposing the child. The 
condor crouched within range of the camera on 
a cliff over 120 feet high, and was held by 
assistants, who were well hidden from view, and 
had their heads protected. Everything was ready ; 
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the condor was glaring at us, and I shouted to the 
men to keep a firm hold on the cable and to be 
careful, for the bird had had nothing to eat for 
three days. On my word of command, the villain 
with the child in his arms walked past the camera 
into focus, faced the lens, screwed up his face in 
the regulation manner, and went quickly towards 
the spot where the child was to be exposed. The 
condor became restless and began to spread out 
its wings, an unforeseen effect which was a great 
piece of luck for the picture. The villain, who was 
rather nervous, laid the child down some three 
paces from the place which had been fixed for the 
deed, and the same instant the condor, with out- 
spread wings, swooped down on its victim ; luckily 
the men managed to retain a firm hold on the cable, 
and it did not reach the child. There was a general 
cry of alarm, but nothing happened. The child, 
its arms outstretched, was lying motionless with 
fright. The condor was now brought back to its 
place, and a dummy with its arms raised was 
substituted for the child and the great bird of prey 
let loose. It first looked mistrustfully at its 
shackled leg, then spread its wings, swooped down 
and fixed its talons in the dummy. I let it have 
a paper wad in the ribs out of my Winchester, and 
the bird, rising with great strokes of its wings, 
soared aloft with the dummy (which had lost its 
wig), in its talons. Fortunately, when the film 
was shown neither the f allin g off of the wig nor 
the cable could be seen, for the background of the 
cliff hid ever3dhing. 
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The eagle, with another dummy bound to its 
talons, was held firm by two men hidden behind 
stones, and was set free on the word of command. 
It immediately soared towards the high cM, and 
in its joy at attaining freedom again did not trouble 
apparently in the least about the dummy, and the 
camera could follow its flight for a long time. When 
the film was exhibited eventually, nobody noticed 
the difference in the two birds, though they were in 
point of fact absolutely dissimilar both in build 
and in size, and no one ever discovered that two 
birds had been employed. 

The hardest part had still to come. A third 
dummy was brought, and we began to climb to the 
plateau under which, on a narrow ledge, an eyrie 
had been built to stage the fight between man and 
condor. These scenes had to be taken without any 
rehearsal. Antonio Guardero was to be the first 
performer ; if he were put hors de combat. Happy 
Gus was to take his place. All possible precautions 
were taken. Up above on the plateau a winch had 
been constructed with blocks and tackle for lowering 
the fighter, and at an angle to the field of battle a 
platform had been built against the cliff for the 
camera. The next job was to rope the condor to 
the scene of operations. When the bird, securely 
caged, had been hoisted up, not without great 
difficulty, four men lowered themselves on to the 
plateau, and trussed it,‘that is to say, its wings were 
tied firafiy to its body, a leather cap was pulled 
over its head, and its talons were boimd with cloths. 

Everything went like clockwork. Th(5 huge bird 
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was tied to the cliff wall by a thin wire rope and 
then the cloths from its talons were very carefully 
removed, and the rope which bound its wings was 
loosened ; the fighter himself had to pull the hood 
off the bird’s head as soon as everything was ready 
for the actual filming. The condor very nearly 
succeeded in pushing one of the four men into the 
abyss with its great wings, and he was only saved 
by his presence of mind in clutching his neighbour’s 
rope when his own broke. The precipice was a 
sheer drop of over 1,500 feet. The preparations 
took hours and hours before every detail was finally 
ready. The condor kept beating wildly with its 
wings, but it was too stupid to get the hood off. 

I could not get rid of an uncanny feeling during 
the preparations. An uneasy presentiment disturbed 
me, an inward voice kept saying to me " something 
is going to happen.” Again and again I tested the 
winch, the ropes, the cable, Antonio’s leather shirt, 
the leather collar underneath his jacket, and his 
cap with its tin lining ; the fighter’s face had to 
remain unpropected as he naturally must have 
unhindered vision in order to defend himself. 

The fight was plaimed as follows : 

The man had to creep towards the bird from 
above, while the child (the dummy) lay with its 
face to the ground ; eis soon as the mem reached the 
condor the first thing he had to do was to pull the 
hood off its head. (This action would be cut out 
of the finished picture.) Man and bird had then 
to fight until the man pushed the bird from the 
cliff, but if need arose he was to kill it in the best 
a 
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hiinting traditions. For that purpose he carried 
a razor-sharp knife, with the instruction that it 
was to be used only as a last resort. 

It was now four in the afternoon; in another 
hour the sun would have gone down and the light 
would have been too weak. Antonio began to 
climb downwards, and the camera man exposed 
his film, on the off-chance that the bird’s hood 
was invisible. The condor sensed the man near 
him and jumped back and forward uneasily. 
Antonio leapt at the bird and with a sharp piiU 
snatched the hood off its head, and then dodged 
back in order to avoid a furious blow from its 
beak. The great bird leapt in the air and slashed 
again at Antonio, who ducked so that the blow went 
home on the cable, but the condor got it talons 
firmly in Antonio’s trousers. It was now a question 
of life and death, for Antonio, with the rest of 
us, had greatly \mder estimated the brute’s strength. 
He managed to get a good grip with both hands 
on the bird’s neck, and so avoided the terrible 
stabs from its beak, which were the chief danger. 
As a precaution I had brought a Remington 
repeating rifle with me, but I could not risk a shot 
under the circumstances, and Antonio had no 
opportunity of using his knife. Finally he got 
one leg loose and brought his heavy mountain boot 
down on the brute’s claw, with the unlucky result 
that with a blow of its wing the condor sent the 
dummy spinning into the abyss. 

Up to this point we had already used some 140 
feet of film, and now the question was how to get 
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Antonio, who was badly lacerated, away from 
his antagonist with as little further damage as 
possible, so that we might carry the fight to a finish 
with a second man and a new dummy. Happy 
Gus, who was watching every movement of the 
bird, let a heavy cudgel drop on its back at a 
propitious moment. Feeling the blow, the bird 
swung round expecting to meet a new enemy, and 
in that instant the men up above hoisted Antonio 
up. The condor tried to fly after him, but the men 
on the plateau were too quick. Antonio was 
bleeding from many wounds, for, in spite of the 
thick leather guards, his neck, hands, and especially 
his legs had been badly mauled. 

The new dummy was then lowered on a thin 
cable into the condor’s eyrie, and the giant bird 
attacked it in mad fury with rapid blows of its 
wings, but as soon as Happy Gus had been let down 
by the winch the condor devoted its full attention 
to him. Gus was very skilful in dodging the 
stabbing beak, and fortunately for him the condor 
had its claws firmly fixed in the dummy. Suddenly 
the cable round the bird’s leg broke; Gus was 
instantly aware of this, although blood was pouring 
from his face, and, realising his danger, he struck 
at the brute with his knife in an endeavour to force 
it off the plateau. The condor lost its footing. 
Gus had sufficient presence of mind to seize the 
dununy from its talons in the nick of time, and the 
bird flew off, soaring high into the sky. 

With the dummy in his arms, Gus beganjto 
climb up the face of the cliff ; he had taken off the 
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belt to which his safety rope was attached. At 
this point the fanner put his gun to his shoulder 
and fired at the condor; the shot undoubtedly 
went home, for the bird turned about and dropped 
like a stone. When it was some thirty yards above 
Gus’s head, however, it seemed to recover itself, and, 
before we could grasp what had happened it had 
swooped on the climbing man and had its talons 
deep in his shoulders. Bimmelberger fired again, 
but it was too late. The powerful brute wrenched 
Gus from his hold and he fell without a sound into 
the abyss. The farmer fired a third time and the 
condor followed poor Gus. We found Gus’s body 
two hours later ; death must have been instantaneous. 
To this day I curse the hour when the condor story 
was put into my hands. 



CHAPTER X 


THE FILM BATTLE WITH THE SEA-LIONS 


QyCENE 178. The seashore. The waves are 
^ running high and the strand is alive with 
seals, sea-hons, sea-cows, and sea-elephants. 
Pursued by Murphy and company, Madge flees in 
terror towards the sea-beasts basking in the 
sunshine. 


Scene 178a. Close-up of Madge’s fear-distraught 
face as she struggles onward. 

Scene 178b. The heads of Murphy and his 
accomplices registering great bloodthirstiness. 

Scene 179. The seals, sea-lions etc., become 
restless. Much movement among the beasts. 
(Authors note : This will best be achieved by 
making blood-curdling noises through the 
director’s megaphone.) 

Scene 180. Madge 

But stop Why should I give the whole story 

in detail ? At all events, according to the manus- 
cript, Madge was to be dragged into the water by 
the beasts, and the pursuing bandits — ^there were 
ten of them — ^were to be set upon and knocked 
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into as many cocked hats when the hero, Madge’s 
fianc^, appeared on the scene. Eighty yards of 
film, be it said, were reserved for the exhibition of 
the hero’s boxing prowess. Meanwhile Madge 
wages a desperate battle — ^under water — with two 
or three ferocious sea-lions, until the hero, Patrick 
by name, plunges into the waves to join the fray 
and free his fiancee from the monsters. The parents 
on the shore then bestow their blessing on the 
dripping pair. . . . Madge has still got seaweed 
in her hair. 

The author of this film epic did not belong to the 
guild of scenario writers. In private life he was a 
foreman in a salmon cannery not far from Ocosta, 
Gray Harbour, on the Pacific coast. 

Such a scatter-brained plot for a film could not 
have been matured anywhere but in the woolly 
mind of a salmon canner, for the germ of the idea 
had come to him as he watched the countless 
numbers of seals which sported on the island in 
front of Fort Brown. It would not have been so 
bad if our former director in New York had 
not felt compelled to buy this absurd plot and 
to put me definitely in charge of the work of 
filming it ; but necessity is a hard mistress and 
so we had to put our backs into it. The only bright 
aspect of the whole business was the journey to 
the North Pacific coast of the State of Washin^on, 
a piece of country which was hitherto unknown 
to me. 

The first thing was to find a woman who was a 
good swimmer and diver; she had to be young, with 
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good face and figure, combined with some talent 
for acting. 

The battle imder water was to be staged in a glass 
tank specially constructed for the purpose. The 
youthful hero was soon unearthed. He was, a 
pleasant, handsome lad of twenty-six, and being a 
member of Miners’ Bowery Burlesque Players he 
knew how to act. He was a marvellous diver and 
swimmer, and last but not least a splendid boxer. 
The other artistes were got together without much 
trouble. 

The author had ever5rthing prepared in Ocosta, 
and so we set out on our long journey. Six days 
were spent between New York and San Francisco, 
and from Scin Francisco we voyaged by ship to 
Portland in Oregon, and from there finished the 
journey to Ocosta in an evil-smelling salmon boat. 
The whole sea voyage lasted ten days. 

We found a few surprises awaiting us in Ocosta. 
The officious Chief of Police refused to give us 
permission to perform, and it was a considerable 
time before I could make it clear to that autocrat 
that we wanted to make a play, not give a 
performance. This was in the year 1905, and at 
that time the cinema was totally unknown in that 
part of the world ; the first cinema was opened in 
Oregon in 1906, and not until the winter of that 
year was there one opened in Seattle, the capital 
of the State of Washington. Ocosta was a wretched 
hole, devoid of any charm. Its 300 inhabitants, 
like the whole place itself, reeked of fish and tar, 
and for the first few days we could eat but little, 
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as the smell of tar took away all appetite. The 
host at the Palace Hotel, having no faith 
in actors, made us pay our bills every morning, yet 
as our arrival had been much talked about, the 
bar did a roaring trade, and was crammed nightly 
by lumbermen, miners from adjacent gold mines, 
and salmon fishers. As soon as I or any other 
male member of the troupe put our noses inside 
the tap-room, there was a general call for drinks all 
round. 

Every day several bullets were popped off on 
account of our leading lady, and the coroner in his 
greeny black top hat kept himself constantly 
ready for action. 

Ocosta's streets, if one can apply that name 
to alleys of thick mud, gave the place a real 
Wild West look. The dwellings were all 
miserable wooden or galvanised iron hutments, 
and even tents formed the permanent abode of 
several families. In many places beams were 
laid along the main roads in order to make 
traffic at least possible. 

The following stories about the filthy roads of 
Ocosta used to go the round : — The burghers of 
Ocosta were always bickering with the inhabitants 
of Fort Brown over the condition of the streets 
in their respective towns. One day a burgher of 
Fort Brown was boasting about the beauty of the 
streets of his town, when an Ocostian cut him short 
and told this story : 

" A few Sundays ago I was making my way 
along the main street of Fort Brown by the simple 
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method of keeping my hand on the house walls, 
when I saw, floating near the edge of the road, a top 
hat. I gave it a kick . . . and a man’s head appeared 
underneath it. I yelled in horror : ‘ Good heavens ! 
have you sunk in the mud as deep as all that ? ' 

' Say, how deep do you reckon the mud is here ? ’ 
replied the man. ' I am standing on the roof of an 
omnibus ! ’ ” 

“ A young girl of Ocosta, who was accompanying 
her mother to church, slipped and sank in the mud 
when crossing the stepping stones over the street. 
One of the girl’s admirers immediately leapt after 
her, but it was some time before he managed, at the 
depth of thirty feet, to seize the girl, and after 
endless trouble to bring her back to the surface. 
Completely exhausted, he laid the damsel at her 
mother’s feet and waited for the maternal thanks 
and blessing. The old lady looked the life-saver 
up and down for a long time and then said icily ; 
‘ Say, you’ve been a long time with my daughter 
down there, young man ! ’ ” 

On the second day we crossed over to the seal 
island in a motor tug and started taking the pictures. 
The sight of the beach is an unforgettable memory 
for me. Thousands and tens of thousands of seals 
and sea-lions covered the sandy beach, while further 
inland, myriads of little birds like penguins waddled 
to and fro most comically. The cUffs which rose 
in the background were the breeding place of 
countless gulls of every sort. There were no human 
inhabitants of the island, as people were constantly 
afraid of earthquakes and tidal waves, and islands 
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in the Pacific were known to disappear suddenly 
from sight leaving no trace. 

The animals proved much more adaptable to the 
film than did the human beings, although among the 
sea-cows and the seals the young mothers were 
inclined to snap at us. If we approached too close 
they would make a sudden attack and bite to the 
bone ; one mother seal tore the leather legging 
and a piece of the calf from the leg of one of my 
operators. 

Our leading lady moved imafraid among the 
beasts as they lazily sunned themselves on the 
beach. She had never before been filmed, though 
she was an acknowledged beauty in face and form, 
and had won a large number of prizes for swimming 
and diving. The "penguins” in the background 
huddled together and seemed to laugh themselves 
silly over us. 

The picture of the flight through the midst of the 
seals went off without let or hindrance. As the 
heroine ran along the water’s edge among the seals 
and the crabs that littered the beach a few shots 
were fired from behind the camera. Disturbed 
by the report the seals made for the water, and 
our heroine disappeared in their midst into the 
waves. 

It was a magnificent picture, but the cinemato- 
graphic reproduction was not a tenth part so 
effective as the reality. Just imagine a broad 
sandy bay fiUed with countless sea-beasts and 
in the foreground a beautifully formed girl in a 
swimming costume disappearing into the sea. But 
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there might have been a nasty contretemps if 
the girl had approached too near to the sucking 
mothers either on the beach or under the 
water, for they would have attacked her and 
done her injury. 

The next item was to film the hero’s fight with 
the bandits, lads I had collected out of the woods 
and mines of Ocosta. They were in high fettle 
at the idea of getting a knock at the dandy. I 
explained that the fight had to be faked, but 
it had to look the real thing. We had hardly 
begun the scene before I had to call a halt, 
as a few of the fighters had forgotten it was 
only a play. The fight started again, and had 
to be interrupted for the same reason as 
before. We then tried rehearsals, for the hero 
and his antagonists had previously refused to do 
any rehearsing. 

Now everything went well, blows were exchanged 
" according to plan,” and the boys let themselves be 
knocked out one after the other ; a few of them 
staggering to their feet to be struck down again 
by excellent imitations of “ hooks,” “ jabs in the 
solar plexus ” and ” upper cuts.” One of them, 
however, a hard-bitten stockily built fellow, refused 
to take the count, and met every faked blow with 
genuine slogging. This roused our hero’s dander, 
for he was stronger than he looked, and he gave the 
stumpy one a few taps straight from the shoulder that 
knocked his breath out, and finally getting home 
on the solar plexus, he put the little man gently to 
sleep on the sand. 
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The hero now dashed into the water, though in 
real life the fiancee would have been drowned 
long ago as the fight had lasted for several minutes. 
She had, however, wisely swum to land and was 
standing beside the camera. I had taken a 
few pictures of her above water, in order to show 
her coming to the surface again and again to call 
for help, only to be dragged under again by the 
sea-lions. 

The rescue made a first-class scene, as the seals and 
the sea-lions had conceived the idea of following my 
hero and the rescued girl out of the water, and so 
Patrick carried his unconscious fiancee in his arms 
towards the camera, followed by a retinue of 
waddling beasts. Just before he came to the spot 
where the close-ups were to be taken, he slipped 
and fell backwards plump on to a large seal cow. 
Insulted at this liberty the brute gave my poor 
Patrick such a severe bite that for the next fortnight 
he could sit only on the left edge of a chair. A 
bite from a seal is both peiinful and large, and 
the Ocostians were rude enough to laugh at my 
poor hero’s discomfiture. 

A few more close-ups and we had finished, but 
we had to wait ten more days in Ocosta for a ship 
to take us back to San Francisco. We killed the 
time by taking all the extra scenes of the film in 
the neighbourhood of Ocosta. 

The Ocostian Herald, the local bi-weekly news- 
paper, which printed such of the world's news 
as had matured for three or four months, and 
under the wrong headings at that, published a 
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wonderful article on our stay, and the Mayor in 
company with the Sheriff publicly expressed his 
thanks that we were leaving, trusting that after our 
departure order might reign again, as far as it ever 
could in that part of the world. 

The tank picture was to be filmed shortly after 
our arrival in New York, and Bostock’s Menagerie 
had loaned us two seals and a sea-lion. The seals 
had been in the tank for several days, and already 
felt quite at home in the strong light of the Cooper 
Hewitt lamps. 

It was autumn in New York and the chilly 
weather had set in, so the water in the tank had 
become impleasantly cold, for there was no possibility 
of warming it, nor could the studio be heated. 

Wrapped in a thick bathing gown, the hero, 
whose wounds were now healed, cast a sceptical 
eye on the three sea monsters disporting themselves 
in the water. Involuntarily his hand went to the 
lower part of his back where the seal’s greeting 
was imprinted. 

The refraction of the lamplight in the water 
offered some difficulty, and the camera man had 
to work for hours before this was satisfactorily 
overcome. A second camera was fixed on a scaffold 
directly above the surface of the water. One of the 
lamp men had squatted there, beside the operator, 
with a Kodak, in order to take a picture for his 
own private collection. In shifting his position he 
clumsily made a false step and plunged, camera 
and all, into the tank. This disturbance annoyed 
the seals, and they went for the unhappy bather 
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with snapping jaws ; fortunately the sea-lion tore 
nothing more than the sole off his shoe. 

The hero, excusably enough, wanted to knock the 
stuffing out of the lamp man as soon as he crawled 
out, for the animals were upset and it was 
questionable whether a picture could be taken. 

Our leading lady now offered to dive into the 
tank, and before we could prevent her she ran up 
the ladder and made a graceful dive into the water. 
The seals and the sea-lion nosed round her, but 
did her no hurt, and when she came to the surface 
they swam peacefully at her side. After that, I 
told her to come out. 

The lights were now turned on and, when I gave 
the word, the heroine leapt again into the tank, 
and the beasts closed round her as she sank. It 
looked as if they had pulled her into the depths. 
Then came the rescue by the hero. Assured by 
the experiments which his partner had made, he 
followed her into the tank. As long as he swam 
round on the lookout for the girl and did not come 
too close, the animals left him immolested, but 
when he tried to touch her they made at him with 
their teeth. 

The girl dived down again and again, while he 
followed ; the whole thing was fascinating, and it 
really looked as if the beasts were keeping him from 
rescuing the maiden, but heaven knows what the 
beasts’ thou^ts actually were; perhaps they wanted 
to keep their playmate and make a mermaid out of 
her. Finally Patrick pushed his way from below, 
between the beasts, and came to the surface at the 
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heroine's side — and at the same instant gave a loud 
cry of agony. With all possible speed the men 
on the scaffold dragged the roaring hero from the 
water wherein a crimson cloud was spreading. One 
of the seals, apparently to satisfy his love of 
symmetry, had given the unfortunate fellow a 
ferocious bite which made the former wound a twin. 

The girl came out unscathed. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE GIANT OCTOPUS 

W E were sailing southwards on the steam- 
ship Prim Eitel of the Atlas Line. 
It had been terribly cold when we left 
New York, but no sooner had we rounded Cape 
Hatteras, than the climate became sub-tropical. 
We went on to Cuba past the Fortune Islands and 
the Bahamas, and two days later sailed into 
the harbour of Santiago de Cuba. A film 
crammed with weird and wonderful sea adven- 
tures was the order of the day. We had already 
taken a few parts of it, but the climax was to be 
a fight with octopuses — ^the great creatures that 
live in the Gulf of Mexico, in the Caribbean Sea 
and round the Antilles. 

Our time in Santiago was too short to allow more 
than a few episodes to be taken, for we had to 
push on to Kingston, Jamaica. On the voyage to 
Kingston, however, an old Methodist minister 
informed us that we were not going to the right 
place for octopuses. W e ought, he said, to hire a small 
steamer and sail to the Little and the Grand Cayman 
Islands. “ If you have no luck there,” he added, 
“ go on to the Island of Cozumel on the east coast 
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of Yucatan. The negroes there know of many 
places were giant octopuses abound, and these 
people are also skilled in various devices to entice 
the ugly vampires from the sea.” 

From Kingston we went across country and in 
Pedro Bluff we came upon a small steamer that 
brought us, after three days journey, to Cayman 
Brack Island. There we learned that no octopuses 
had been seen for years, and so we had to continue 
our wanderings. 

The crossing to the Island of Cozumel, which lay 
near the Mexican coast, we made in a tiny 250 ton 
steamer by unpleasantly stormy weather. I shall 
never forget that two and a half days voyage in a 
cockle shell of a boat, with the wind blowing a 
perfect gale ; it was nothing less than a miracle 
that such a tiny tub managed to keep afloat. 
When we landed I gave a good big tip to the 
captain, a dare-devil Mexican not more than thirty 
years of age, for his skill as a navigator was 
really marvellous. Ninety-two hours on end the 
fellow had kept to the wheel, without a wink of 
sleep ; the whole crew numbered only nine men, 
and they all looked a most picturesquely 
piratical lot. 

In Cozumel there lived a German who traded in 
imitation Panama hats and Indian raw silk ; 
one of the most cimning rascals I ever met. Every 
fortnight when the Post Boat of the United Fruit 
Company made a call at Cozumel, and the ship 
lay at anchor for three or four hours in the roads, 
some of the passengers would pay a visit to the 
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town. The German made up to those whom he 
judged to be stupid enough or otherwise suited 
to his purpose, and ajfter tr3dng in vain to do a 
deal in raw silk or in genuine Panama hats he 
looked cautiously round on every side and then 
produced from his pocket a new black jewel case. 
This he opened quickly and shut again immediately, 
allowing the stranger to have a glimpse of a 
gent’s magnificent gold hxmter watch. Then he 
put his mouth to the greenhorn’s ear and whispered : 
“ I burgled the things three weeks ago in Norfolk — 
had to clear out — ^law was on my track.” Again 
he glanced round cautiously. "You can have 
that watch very cheap — ten dollars, in any shop it 
would cost thirty.” As the fellow looked exactly 
like a burglar to the less sophisticated, many 
harmless folk were taken in by the swindle. 

If the stranger bought the watch, which at most 
was worth two or three dollars, the cunning rogue 
produced some other piece of jewellery from his pocket 
and started to fleece his ” cHent ” properly. If a 
victim went to a Police Officer and mentioned 
the burglary in Norfolk, he was simply laughed 
at by the Officer who was hand in glove with the 
swindler. 

It turned out that this rogue was of the greatest 
use to me ; he acted as imiversal provider and was 
the best assistant producer I ever had. Among 
other things, he managed to hire the ship that had 
brought us to the Island, as a piece of " property ” 
for staging the film. 

Adventurers of every nationality flourish on 
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all the islands of Central America and in Central 
American towns, desperadoes who stop at nothing 
which promises excitement. Cozumel, too, had 
its quota of gentlemen whose past was not altogether 
spotless. Each of them had at least three murders 
or manslaughters on his conscience, and a few of 
them had broken various records in fighting with 
fists, knives, and revolvers. There was Dan 
Flanagan for one, an Irishman (though I had good 
reason to doubt his nationality) who was credited 
with more than a hundred "victories” over various 
adversaries, and in eighty out of a hundred cases 
the term victory means the death of the opponent. 
The names and nationalities of these fellows 
were products of the imagination for the most 
part, as they always had weighty reasons for 
secrecy. 

Ten of these bravos were engaged by my assistant 
producer for our pictures, and we had in addition 
two huge negroes, first class divers, who tmdertook 
to fight with the octopuses. My friend the captain 
of the ship was as keen as mustard on the whole 
business. 

There is something peculiarly touching in the 
fact that so many adventurers, though they are 
so fond of life, are always the first to offer them- 
selves for such perilous undertakings, and it must 
be conceded that these fellows are to be trusted. 
If a leader is himself fearless and takes a firm stand 
from the outset, they will follow him through thick 
and thin, undaunted by any danger. I could have 
carried out an atteick on the biggest ocean liner 
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with my gang. The reward was far from being 
their chief consideration — the attraction lay rather 
in the ftm and danger of the game. 

One of the two niggers, William Fernandez by 
name, a giant over six foot tall, was reputed to 
know of a place where the octopuses were to be 
foimd, and he also knew how to bring them to the 
surface. 

He asked only fifty Mexican dollars for the job, 
which was to dive into the sea, entice the octopus 
to the surface, and there fight with the monster. 
Of course the boats had to remain as close to the 
scene as possible, so thatWilliam,if in extremis, covld 
be hauled on board. 

The other nigger was an Ethiopian curiosity, with 
flame-red hair and a prodigious squint in both eyes. 
This defect of the eyes, as a matter of fact, is 
extremely seldom found in negroes. He called 
himself Don Alphonso d’Estanca, but heaven knows 
why he had taken this high-sounding name and 
title, for no one in the whole town called him by 
any other name than " Squint Eye.” 

Don Alphonso, alias “ Squint Eye,” possessed 
an ointment which it was said no octopus could 
endure, and anyone on whose body or clothes the 
ointment had been rubbed was immune from 
attack. Since niggers, being children of nature, 
are well versed in herbs and such-Uke things which 
they use for medical and magical purposes, I 
assumed that Don Alphonso had procvired some 
charm against sea monsters from some old witch 
or medicine-man. 
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“Squint Eye” had business acumen and he made 
capital out of his ointment. One person required 
four quarts of it, so that over sixty gallons were 
needed to treat the boat and its tackle, the ten 
“ toughs ” who formed the crew of our steamer, 
and my own staff. It was certainly a large order. 
The nigger at first demanded half a Mexican dollar 
per quart, but after he had been thoroughly 
belaboured by my assistant producer he reduced 
his price to twenty cents. 

I knew perfectly well that the whole business, 
including the thrashing, was a put-up job, but I 
had perforce to lump it. Fifty per cent of the whole 
sum was paid out and then the black rascal deman- 
ded more money for the five oil casks which he 
presumably required to mix the ointment in. This 
time I myself gave the nigger a good stiff dose 
with my stick, and the barrels were promised us 
free, gratis, and for nothing, as discount. 

As the sea was very rough, I could do nothing 
but wait for good weather ; and at the end of five 
days it was like a mirror. At five o'clock on the 
morning of the sixth day, my dusky squint-eyed 
friend dashed into my room in the hotel with blood 
streaming from his nose and declared that the 
Capitano of the vapore had knocked him into that 
state. The captain, it seemed, had given him a 
beating and thrown him into the water as soon as 
he began rubbing the ship with the octopus ointment. 
Don Alphonso was giving forth such a very evil 
stench that I felt distinctly nauseated, so I told him 
to wait outside while I made a hasty toilet. 
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When I got downstairs, I found my desperadoes 
waiting in front of the hotel along with the German- 
Mexican Norfolk burglar and assistant producer, 
accompanied by the Capitano ; furthermore, half 
the inhabitants had gathered together hoping for 
some excitement. Don Alphonso d’Estanca stood 
apart from the rest, and I couldn’t make out whether 
he was looking at me or at the harbour. The 
captain explained to me in English, spoken with 
a pleasant Mexican accent, that this squint-eyed 
fellow had scooped up the contents of some cesspool 
or other and had used the malodorous stuff to 
bedaub the ship — his ship ! the pride of the 
Caribbean Sea ! He had made short shrift of the 
nigger, and after giving him what for, had heaved 
him along with his pail of muck into the water. 
We went down to the harbour, and there close 
to the ship stood an oil cask out of which a fearful 
stench was issuing. It made everyone feel sick 
except the niggers. “ This is the stuff for the 
octopuses, boss ! ” I was told. Now I understood 
why no octopus would attack a man or a boat 
protected with this stinking mess — I don’t think 
any animal in the world could have stood up to it. 
We all refused to be anointed, deeming the risk of 
attack a lesser evil. 

When I examined the other four casks I found 
I had been “ done.” The black rascal and my 
assistant producer had been fly enough to mix only 
a single barrel of ointment, and had pocketed the 
money I had paid out for the remainder. After 
I had shown the nigger the force of a stick in an 
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argument he blurted out the truth. The white 
seUor (my German-Mexican counsellor) had framed 
the swindle with the five casks and had appro- 
priated ninety per cent of the takings, handing over 
only a miserable ten per cent to his black accomplice. 
If at this point I had shown myself weak and 
yielding the worthy people of the Island of Cozumel, 
and also my Capitano, would have had me on the 
end of a string, but from my store of wisdom gleaned 
through many years of travel in Asia and Africa, I 
knew how to instil respect into these rogues. Whip- 
ping my revolver from my holster, I drove my fist 
several times — ^not once or twice — ^into my assistant’s 
face, and with the muzzle of my gun against his 
chest I demanded the remainder of the money 
out of which I had been tricked. I rescued 
ten dollars and promised the German-American 
another licking if he ever again tried to cheat me. 

On my travels among wild beasts I had found 
that in the most perilous situations quick, ener- 
getic and fearless action had alwa3rs the desired 
effect ; courage, descision, and presence of mind 
overcome wild beasts and criminals alike. 

The sea was as smooth as glass when we sailed out 
of the bay, and in addition to the Customs motor 
launch, a large number of rowing boats accompanied 
us, with the “ society ” of Cozumel on board. 
William filled a large pail with the foul-smelling 
ointment, which he hid right in the stern of the 
ship. If the last few da3re had been full of excite- 
ment, the real fun was only starting now ; my 
desperadoes were full of spirits, both natural and 
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imbibed, not to mention sweet Mexican wine, but I 
knew that in the moment of danger these fellows 
would be stone cold sober. 

We reached our destination after a three hours 
journey. William described to me once again the 
whole procedure with regard to the capture of, or 
rather the fight with, the octopus. First he would 
throw his herbs into the sea, and would then dive. 
The two boatloads of desperadoes had to remain 
close to the {dace where he dived in order to stand 
by in case of need. He would then anoint himself 
with the ointment — ^and everyone on the boat 
would have to tie their neckerchiefs round their 
noses until he was overboard. William again 
assured us that soon after the herbs had sunk, that 
is, were dissolved in the sea, the monster would 
come to the surface. 

The ten desperadoes were armed with large axes 
and knives, for unfortunately revolver or rifle 
bullets make no impression on an octopus. If the 
brutes wound their tentacles round a man or a boat, 
some quick work had to be done with cold 
steel. I must admit I had never been so excited 
in my life as I was then. Many a time in the course 
of my adventurous travels in search of big game 
had I faced great dangers, but here I experienced a 
peculiar sensation in being opposed to an unknown 
and horrible monster of the sea which had nine 
long tentacles, each measuring over two yards in 
length and furnished with suckers. 

The cameras were fixed up and the ship was 
cleared for action when an awful whiff was wafted 
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over to us from the after-deck. There stood 
William and squint-eyed Don Alphonso d’Estanca, 
and with a large brush William was painting his friend’s 
black skin with the stinking ointment. The crew 
was divided into two lots, five men in each small 
boat, and each man was testing his axe or his knife 
in joyous anticipation of the coming slaughter. The 
boats containing the spectators were arranged 
outside the field of the picture. 

William climbed over the gunwale into one of 
the desperadoes’ boats. A cloud of stench accom- 
panied him. The desperadoes began by expressing 
their opinions of the stink, but lapsed into silence and 
tied up their mouths and noses. When everything 
was finally ready William opened a large white 
bag and flung green herbs mixed with a scarlet 
red blossom into the water. The green herbs soon 
dissolved in the brine, but the red flowers became 
darker in colour. 

On a sign from William the camera men began 
to "turn.” The negro went overboard. There 
was a tense moment as everyone gazed at the sea. 
Shortly afterwards William reappeared, clambered 
into the boat and gave us to understand that we 
were to follow him. After a little while he went 
overboard again, having thrown another lot of herbs 
and flowers into the sea. Twice again had William 
to repeat this game and finally he was successful. 

The fifth time he went into the water he came 
up again very quickly. Close by him appeared the 
shiny, slimy back of a huge octopus. No picture 
can give a proper idea of this ugly and gruesome 
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monster of the deep. William was hauled into the 
boat with lightning speed, but not before the horror 
had wound one of its tentacles round his leg. A 
second later the beast let go ; the ointment had 
done its work. Then the monster attacked the 
boat. Quick as a flash it embraced the vessel 
in two arms, while the other tentacles, searching 
round for victims, seized two of the men. 
Knives and axes were brought into play; one 
desperado fought madly with a clutching tentacle 
while the boat heeled over dangerously. Then 
two other monsters attacked the second boat. 
The men drove their weapons home and an 
inky fluid gushed in streams from the brutes, 
blackening men, boats, and sea. In the first boat 
the nigger hauled the polyp, now minus three 
tentacles, on board, and nearly swamped the 
vessel, but once out of the water the brute was 
soon despatched. The humans had won the 
battle. 

In the second boat an octopus had entwined 
two of its tentacles round the Irishman Dan 
Flannagan, and had ailmost dragged him over- 
board when one of his comrades hacked him free. 

Hardly had the three brutes been overcome 
when loud cries were raised behind our steamer. 
A giant squid had seized on one of the rowing boats ; 
a negro girl, screaming desperately, was clutching 
to one of the seats while the octopus tried to drag 
her into the water. The other occupants of the 
boat, two men and two girb, were trying vainly to 
hold on to the wretched victim, and to drive off 
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the brute. At this point, as our steamer drew near, 
Don Alphonso d’Estanca ran with his pail of stink 
to the taffrail and emptied the foul liquid over 
the struggling boatload, drenching both the 
octopus and its victims. The brute immediately 
let go and disappeared into the depths. The stench 
made the natives sick, but it saved their lives. 

In the late afternoon we arrived in Cozumel safe 
and sound. The whole population was waiting 
for us on the quay and there was no end to the 
chattering over the events of the day. 

On the morrow our little steamer took us in six 
hours to the mainland of Yucatan, whence we set 
out on our homeward journey. We gave the people 
of Cozumel a topic of conversation which lasted for 
months, and they will certainly never forget the 
film people. Six weeks later my firm received a 
summons ordering them to pay a fine of fifty Mexican 
dollars for unauthorised exploitation of the fishing 
grounds in Mexican waters, with the option of fifty 
days' imprisonment. The fine remains unpaid to 
this day. 



CHAPTER XII 
THE FOX-HUNT 

T he Berlin Manager of the X Film Company 
loaned me to a rival firm. The original 
contract specified a loan of films only, 
not a producer as well, but what could I do ? The 
director who had borrowed me gave me my in- 
structions as follows ; 

" We want” he said ” to filma drama incorporating 
a real live fox-hunt. We have already ordered 
five foxes near Ruhe in Alfeld, and so you can start 
with the training as soon as you have read the 
manuscript.” 

The manuscript contained two murders, a homi- 
cide, an abduction, a case of arson, and a fox-hunt. 
I was so bold as to point out to the gentlemen on 
the management that the censor (1913) would never 
pass such a film, but I was quietened by theassurance 
that it was for export only. 

Of course it was impossible to think of training 
foxes in such a short time ; it would have taken 
months to get any fox to do what the author 
prescribed in his text ; so there was nothing for it 
but to do a bit of faking, and that’s what we did. 
Besides the five foxes I procured two dogs that 
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looked exactly like foxes, but were far more 
intelligent and answered to their names. 

The scene was laid in Bavaria in the neighbour- 
hood of Bad T6lz, and the little hamlet of Arzbach, 
on the Iser, was chosen as the stage for the drama. 

Among other things the mise en seine required 
the co-operation of the local voluntary fire brigade, 
so on the very day we arrived in Tolz I drove with my 
assistant to Arzbach, and hunted up the mayor. 
Although it was only half-past five in the afternoon 
we found that omnipotent individual already 
in bed, and it was not without difficulty that we 
managed to obtain an audience in the bed-chamber. 
I explained to him that all I wanted was his august 
permission to have the assistance of the voluntary 
fire brigade to make a cinematographic picture. 
The worthy mayor did not understand and I 
endeavoured to be more explicit. He knew 
nothing about cinematography and so I tried him 
with the word “ photography,” which was certainly 
known even in darkest Bavaria. At this point the 
gentleman in bed got really roused and let forth 
in richest Bavarian a torrent of abuse on my head, 
ordering me and my company to clear out of the 
place. It appeared that the previous summer a 
couple of photographers had gone round the village 
offering to photograph all and sundry, and after 
collecting a large sum of money had decamped 
never to return. Consequently he did not look 
upon me with a friendly eye. 

I then went to the local school teacher who, 
in addition to a most excellent brand of Schnapps, 
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possessed readier powers of comprehension than the 
mayor. We were granted the fire brigade. 

It was a harder matter to convince the game- 
keeper of Blomberg that the real foxes were not to 
be used, and as our negotiations in his cottage came 
to a deadlock, I proposed the bar parlour in the 
beerhouse in Tolz as a more suitable conference 
chamber. The sitting began at seven in the evening, 
and it was not till eight, when a fresh barrel had 
been tapped that we managed to loosen the tongue 
of authority a Uttle. At half past five in the morning, 
at sunrise, it was at the foot of the statue to the 
Smith of Cochel, in the market place of Tolz, that 
the gamekeeper signified his assent to my proposi- 
tion. The statue was swaying badly, and through 
excitement, or perhaps as a result of the nine and 
a half hours conference in the beer house, both 
parties took the wrong road. I can vouch person- 
ally that many of the houses in Tolz are seriously 
out of plumb, and should either be pulled down 
or propped up. 

Now for the fox-hunt. I can understand the 
Bavarian dishke for ever3rthing that comes from 
the North, but I know now why they harbour 
such particular hate towards film people. 

From the east side of Blomberg there lies some 
wonderful open meadowland ; in the background 
is the wall of the Benedictine Monastery, and in 
the far distance the chain of the Tyrolese Mountains. 
In the valley below stretch the ragged arms of the 
Iser in its broad bed, and to the North the beautiful 
Bad Tolz presents a picturesque view. 
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The sun was shining bright in the heavens and 
we were ready to make a start with the filming, 
when suddeidy the theatrical hairdresser and 
make-up man, whom we had brought with us from 
Tolz, discovered that he had forgotten to bring the 
gum for fixing the beards. Although homicide 
is leniently dealt with in Bavaria, nevertheless it 
is punishable, and so 1 had to suppress my 
longing to aimihilate the scatter-brained chin 
scraper. 

By mid-day we at last managed to get going, and 
the dogs did some splendid work. The foxes were 
not due to arrive for a few days. 

The bxurghers of Tolz, and particularly the villagers, 
crossed themselves piously when we walked through 
the place ; we had to pay for everything in advance, 
and heaven knows we didn’t look any too trust- 
worthy. For good reasons we had kept the filming 
of the foxes until the last day. 

To pursue five foxes at the same time in one 
place might seem peculiar to a huntsman, still, 
how many people know anjlhing at all about fox 
hunting ? and when it’s only for the films — ^well, 
well ! The foxes were leashed together with short 
chains, only the old dog fox was given its freedom ; 
that was how it stood in the text, and the producer, 
whose word was law, had insisted in spite of all 
protests that it must be done thus and not other- 
wise. It was a proper farce to see, when the filming 
began, two pairs of foxes running neck and neck 
and time and again turning and fighting with each 
other or tumbling over and over. As a joke it 
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would have wanned the cockles of any sportsman's 
heart. 

The hunt went in full cry for the village of 
of Wackersberg. The two leading foxes, however, 
strayed from the prescribed route and ran towards 
a steep slope, the second pair following them. 
Right at the foot of the slope, on the road leading 
to Arzbach, stood the villa of a very weU-known 
painter, who had a studio on the top storey 
illuminated by a large skylight. 

The previous evening, on the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday, this renowned man had been 
ffited with a torchlight procession, and, on the day 
of the hunt, there had assembled to celebrate the 
event a big party of prominent Munich artists, 
savants, friends, ministers, relations, and such- 
like people. A huge table had been spread in the 
studio, at which the company were partaking of the 
choicest sausages and similar dsdnties, and 
the senior member of the party of Munich artists 
was in the act of declaiming a glowing eulogium on 
his host. He paid tribute to the great artist for the 
immortal works he had created and prayed that 
he would be spared to his friends for many years 
to come ; then came the peroration : " Friends ! 
let us raise our glasses in his honour, and may he 
long remain in our midst to accomplish still greater 
things ! Let us raise a prayer on high that on the 
head of him whose jubilee we celebrate, stUl further 
blessings may alight from above — ” Crash ! bang I — 
screams I swoons 1 1 panic ! ! ! 

Through the glass window in the roof there 
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descended on the festive board two pairs of leashed 
foxes, to the accompaniment of a veritable 
pandemonium. 

I made tracks for Berlin by the very next train. 
It was years later before I dared to return to Bad 
Tolz ; and then with cautious foresight I had my 
long moustache chpped lest I might be recognised 
and lynched. 



CHAPTER XIII 

JEFFRIES THE BOXING KANGAROO 

T O say that Mr. Bob Green had even one 
single friend in the company would be to 
depart from the truth. There are people 
who at first sight give us an unfavourable impres- 
sion which later may prove to be unfounded, for it 
is not always the case that first impressions are 
correct. On first acquaintance, Bob Green gave 
one a very pleasant impression, but it only lasted 
a very short time, sometimes not even for a 
quarter of an hour. 

Bob had been known to turn up at the 
studio with a battered nose and swollen cheek 
bones, and an eye which showed all the colours 
of the rainbow. His appearance on such occasions 
evoked the greatest interest among the other 
members of the company ; the gentlemen grinned, 
the ladies bit their lips, and the stage hands guffawed 
openly. Mr. Green then required as much as two 
hours for his make-up. It was at one time his 
habit, when he arrived in this condition, to go to the 
telephone on the studio wall and shout a number 
none of us could understand into the receiver. 
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We then would hear the following one-sided 
conversation : 

" HeUo ! hello ! is that the City Hospital ? — 
Yes — Mr. Green this end — ^MR. Green — ^Mr. Bob 
Green — Green — G REE N — ^Yes, Green. Please 
put me on to the surgical out-patients department 
— Alright, I’ll hang on ” 

Complete stillness reigned in the studio, every 
ear was strained. 

" Hello ! hello ! hello ! ” yelled Bob into the 
instrument again. " Who is speaking ? — Ah, 
good morning, doctor — How is he doing ? — What ! 
you know who I mean, the man who was brought 
in last night from Tom Sharkey’s Saloon — ^What ! 
what ! a-a-ab ! he’s not regained consciousness — 
Is he getting worse. Doctor ? — What’s that, he’s 
got three broken ribs and a broken nose ! — ^But 
that isn’t possible — Of course he began it — If he’d 
only been by himself, but I was set on by four 
of them, real toughs and champion fighters, too — 
What ? I don’t quite get you — ^Two more men 
have been brought in — Yes, yes, that’s them — 
The eye is badly damaged ? — ^Well, look here. 
Doctor, do you think I can wear kid gloves when 
four toughs like that set on me at once ? — ^Me ? 
— ^What I’m looking like ? — ^Well, of course, they 
got a few home on me but nothing to speak of — 
One against four — ^What’s that you say, Doctor ? 
—The great big lad with the broken ribs and the 
smashed nose is the champion heavyweight. Monk 
Eastman, and the other is Humpty Jackson, the 
leader of the big gang of New York crooks — ^Well, 
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that shows you, Doctor, that these gentlemen can 
be licked — ^Will the whole business cost me a 
lot. Doctor ? 

Such and similar conversations were always 
carried on by Bob when he appeared in the studio 
with a rather damaged figurehead, until one day 
little Freddy, the call boy, played a very low trick 
on him. 

On this occasion, when Bob appeared with a 
black eye and went straight to his dressing- 
room, Freddy was standing in the passage that led 
to the canteen, with a pair of wire pliers in one 
hand and the telephone wire in the other. Mr. 
Green strolled out of his dressing-room and went 
to the telephone ; he asked for a number and spoke 
for a time to some one or other, then he called up 
the Post Graduate Hospital ; at this point, Freddy, 
in the passage, cut the telephone wire through. 
Green continued an uninterrupted conversation for 
about a quarter of an hour, this time with one of 
the nurses, who gave him a terrific scare by telling 
him that his antagonist of the previous night was 
lying at the point of death through the awful 
wounds he had received. Green appeared horrified 
and yelled into the receiver in fearful anxiety, then 
with some bluster declared that he could not 
be held responsible, as six of them had set on him 
with knives, revolvers, and knuckle-dusters ; he 
had acted in self-defence and had used his fists only, 
like a gentleman. 

Green would have gone on romancing for another 
half-hour if a shout of laughter from the assembled 
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actors, actresses, and staff, had not roused his 
suspicions. He hung the receiver on its hook and 
looiced round angrily. Freddy came up with the 
two ends of the wire. “ You must excuse me, 
Mr. Green,” he said, ” but just as you began your 
conversation this wire snapped, and we are aston- 
ished that this telephone seems to work by wireless.” 
Bob Green blanched and reddened with rage, for 
everyone was roaring. He looked round for a 
victim. Ah ! ha ! It was Freddy, the httle devil 
who had played that low down trick on him — 
Freddy was leaning against the wall, a most 
innocent expression on his face, with the two 
ends of the wire in his hands. Mr. Green clenched 
his teeth, drew back his right fist to the shoulder, 
struck out, and then spun round with a furious cry 
of agony, clutching his fist in his left hand. Freddy 
had ducked, and a fist does not make much 
impression on a rubble wall. 

From that time onwards Mr. Green never 
telephoned to a hospital again. 

Mr. Green was a favourite of the general manager's. 
Madam Rumour had it that the two had got to 
know each other in an institution situated to the 
north-east of New York, in which both had spent 
a considerable time ” for the good of their health.” 
However that may be, Mr. Robert Green was 
persona grata, although his capabilities stood in 
indirect ratio to his boastful behaviour. At first 
he played only minor roles in episodes with us, 
then he became a character actor, and finally he 
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was promoted to heavy work, playing the hero 
and the chief lover. 

At bottom Mr. Green was harmless, and if he 
had not been such a liar he would not have been 
nearly so much hated, but his eternal efforts to cut 
a dash had earned for him the dislike of everyone. 
Whenever he found a new victim to whom his 
little ways were unknown, he made up to him or 
her and started in to spin his yarns. He had taken 
part in the Boxer Rebellion, the Boer War, the 
first Revolution in Russia, and had lent a hand 
in deposing the King of Portugal. As a young lad 
(according to our calculations he must have been 
five years old) he had presented to Don Pedro, 
Emperor of Brazil, the manifesto of abdication 
for signature. He had taken part in the Spanish- 
American War as one of Colonel Roosevelt's gunnery 
officers and had ridden up and down Juan Hill at 
the side of the courageous colonel when the bullets 
were thick as hail. Subsequently, he had been 
with Cook to discover the North Pole, and finally 
he had assisted in separating Norway from Sweden. 
These were only his political, diplomatic, and 
strategic adventures, because it would be quite 
impossible to relate all his exploits of a more private 
nature. A few of them were of extraordinary 
interest, but lack of space prevents their appearance 
here. Our " villain," who portrayed the lowest 
rascals on the films, was a first-rate mathematician 
in his spare time, and he had calculated that Mr. 
Green must have been alive for at least 228 years 
to have been through all his reputed experiences. 
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As Mr. Green often got into scraps on account 
of his romancing, and since, as I have already 
mentioned, he went about with a perpetual black 
eye and swollen nose, it was really extraordinary 
that he had not been cured of his vice. He always 
claimed to be very courageous and in a certain 
sense he was, but only when he couldn’t be anything 
else ; therefore we producers always incorporated 
dangerous stunts in the parts he had to play. He 
accepted anything of that sort most casually 
before the actual filming took place or the stage 
was set; later on, however, he generally fell ill or 
used all sorts of other excuses to wriggle out of 
his part. We were very unfair, horribly unfair, 
and gave him no peace until we had brought him 
to carry out whatever risky bit of work he had, 
at our first offer, readily agreed to undertake. It 
must be said that only in exceptional cases was 
there any real danger in these stunts, and every 
precaution was always taken for the safety of the 
actors. Although Mr. Green could swim he was 
not fond of going into the water, and he always 
tried to blue-pencil such scenes in the manuscript. 

One day our hero got a rather startling surprise. 
He had been mixed up in a row in some saloon 
or other and had turned up to the studio with a 
couple of black eyes. In the course of the morning 
two grave and sober-looking gentlemen arrived 
and asked to speak to Mr. Bob Green, who was just 
then busy in a scene. It was a highly dramatic 
moment : his (stage) fianc6e had received a warning 
from the dreaded Black Hand gang of New York 
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crooks to inform her that if a million dolkrs were 
not placed on the pedestal of General Grant’s 
statue within twenty-four hours, her (stage) fianc6 
would be slowly done to death and her house 
blown up. The girl was screaming and sobbing 
with her arms round Mr. Bob Green’s neck, smearing 
the lapels of his light grey jacket with the black 
make-up on her eyelids. She had to speak the 
following sub-title in a most tragic voice : 

“ No ! no ! ! and a thousand times no, my Harold ! 
I shall not let you perish in this peril ! You must 
not go ! ! ” 

Harold (Green) loosening his girl’s hands from 
his neck, looked very solemn, but catching sight 
of the stains on his coat, his expression rapidly 
changed to one of fury. Pushing the girl roughly 
from him, he took the million dollars which his 
future father-in-law handed to him and shouted 
out his caption in a voice that shook the canvas 
props : “ Let me alone ! I’m going myself to 
the rendezvous ! ” Again his eye fell on the 
stains on his jacket — in a raging temper he 
brushed the girl’s hands away : “ I’ll kill the lot 
of them, every one, even though they are twenty ! ” 
and with these words dashed out of the door. The 
girl covered her face with her hands and collapsed 
twitching on the sofa, for she was laughing fit to 
break her sides. 

Just off the stage the two strange gentlemen 
stepped up to our hero. " Are you Mr. Bob Green ? ” 
“ Yes, that’s me.” “ Then we arrest you in the 
name of the Law.” Mr. Green paled under his 
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make-up and stammered ; " And what for ? ” The 
elder of the two detectives said : “On account of 
the brawl three days ago in which you seriously 
wounded five men.” Mr. Green’s eyes opened wide ; 
everyone had gathered round the group and was 
listening with interest, Bob looked round for help, 
for he was utterly flabbergasted. “ But it’s ail 
wrong,” he said, “ I only had a row with the bar 
tender of Sullivan’s Saloon in Fourteenth Street ” 

“ Ha, Ha, Ha, Ha, Ha, Ha, Ha ! ” 

Our old character comedian and comic man went 
blue in the face with laughing, and if he had not given 
the game away, the victim would have gone straight 
to the office to ask for an advance of cash to put 
up a bail of one hundred dollars. The two 
" detectives ” were actors from the new melodrama 
in the Lexington Avenue Theatre and our “funny 
man ” had engineered the comedy. 

A certain Mr. Hobson appeared at Hammer- 
stein’s Victoria Theatre with a boxing kangaroo, 
which he had christened Jim Jeffries, for the cham- 
pion Jeffries was then in his hey-day. The tame 
author of our company did not miss this opportunity, 
and wrote on the spot a powerful one act drama 
in which the boxing kangaroo was cast for a star part. 
A then famous American producer was entrusted 
with the task of staging the film. Mr. Bob Green 
was given the part of the lover who had to beat the 
kangaroo in a fight lasting for several rounds. 

The kangaroo, whom we shall now call by his 
proper name of Jim Jeffries, was a huge animal from 
No Man’s Land in AustraUa. These marsupials 
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are boxers by nature, just as the sea-lion is a natural 
juggler, and Jim Jeffries was much bigger and 
stronger than many of his species. Furthermore, 
was an extremely good natured beast. 

Mr. Bob Green, who had always been careful to 
inform everyone that five years ago he was middle- 
weight champion of the world, though, unfortimately, 
the fact had not been recorded in the Annals of 
Sport, did not see anything to be gained, as he said, 
by boxing with a brute besist. “ Give me the real 
Jim Jeffries and although I’m only a middleweight, 
I’ll wipe the floor with him after six weeks training. 
Here ! feel my muscles ! The trouble is, these low 
down sport managers won’t risk putting their 
sugar candy fighters against me; I once boxed thirty- 
two rounds against Sullivan and then went to the 
club and put in three hours training. Just give 
me a chance and I’ll show you ! ” 

It really showed great meanness on the part of 
the managers of the great exponents of boxing, 
that not one of them had ever paid any attention 
to these challenges. 

“ The middleweight champion of the world ” 
went every evening to the Victoria Theatre to 
have a look at his antagonist, and presumably to 
try and spot his weak points. That bright youth 
Freddy next discovered that Bob was taking 
boxing lessons in the Gymnastic Institute in Twenty 
'Third Street, so he must have felt a bit rusty — 
Well, well, one does forget some things in life I 
Our comedian used to tell a story about a man 
who forgot how to say the word “ whisky ” and I 
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myself knew a fellow who had an extraordinary 
memory, but suffered from the terrible defect of 
never being able to remember whom he owed money 
to — Mr. Green had apparently succumbed to 
an illness of this sort, for Tim Cronin the trainer 
told Freddy, in confidence, that Bob hadn’t even 
the most elementary knowledge of the pugilistic 
art ; he had thought the punch ball in the Institute 
was some sort of motorless flying machine. 

Our firm owned a large piece of land in Jersey, 
near Newark, on which there was an old wooden 
hutment where an ancient nigger and a lot of shady 
rascals lodged, with a few trees and bushes for 
company. This ground was to represent the No 
Man’s Land of Australia in our drama, and this was 
the plot : 

The hero’s — ^that is, Mr. Green’s — fiancee had 
been carried off after incredible adventures, and 
had been dragged by her wicked abductor, our 
villain, into his lonely hut where she was kept a 
prisoner and guarded by a kangaroo. The hero 
(his name was Archie this time) had to come in 
search of his fiancee to the hut and then, when he 
had laid the villain and his six accomplices low, 
he had to measure his strength against Jim Jeffries, 
and conquer. Thereafter, with his fiancee in his 
eirms, he had to make his way to freedom over 
the bodies of the seven prostrate toughs. 

Everything should have gone splendidly, the 
seven desperadoes, for a consideration of four 
dollars a head were, easily knocked out, but Jim 
Jeffries was a different proposition ; he could not 
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be brought to understand that his blows and kicks 
had to be mere pretence. 

We started to take the film one morning at ten 
o'clock, I was busy in the pasting-up department, 
fixing a film together, when at half past ten I was 
called into the Chief's holy of holies, by our office 
girl, a little minx who afterwards became a renowned 
film star. 

“ Mr. Delmont, you must go across to New Jersey 
immediately, the kangaroo has given the producer 
the knock-out, he is on his way now to New York 
in the Hoboken Ambulance." My joy that an 
animal film was at last being made without my 
assistance was shattered. 

When we got to the scene of operations, the 
owner of the kangaroo told me that my colleague 
had gone about things in the wrong way and had 
paid no attention to the trainer's warnings. He 
had been trying to explain to Mr. Green what he 
had to do when fighting the beast, but Bob had 
kept jumping around, until the kangaroo, growing 
irritated, had given him such a whack on the 
stomach with its tail that two minutes later the 
New York Ambulance from the Hoboken Hospital 
had dashed from the gate of the casualty department, 
on its way to our menagerie at full gallop and with 
its bell going hard. The force of a blow from a 
kangaroo's tail is terrific, and a knock on the head 
from that appendage has often cost men their lives. 

When I was ready to start filming again, Mr. 
Green could not be found. The old nigger, who 
acted as watchman, then informed me that the man 
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we were looking for was over in the saloon, acquiring 
" Dutch courage.” I sent for the hero twice, 
but he would not come, so I went across the street 
myself. There was no need for me to enter the public 
house, for as I reached the middle of the road the 
two light swing doors burst open and Mr. Green, 
describing a high parabola, landed at my feet. 
Without giving him any time for contemplation I 
puUed him to his feet and began : ” The girl is 

screaming for help in the hut. The villain, with 
his accomphces, are trying to bend her to his wiU. 
You must smash in the door with your mighty 
strength. There’s to be a fight between you and 
the desperadoes and you must punch the stuffing 
out of ’em, thanks to your marvellous skill in 
boxing.” 

I had to stop for a moment, as there was a sort 
of veil in front of my eyes. At first I thought I’d 
had a stroke, until I realised, in spite of my confusion, 
that my sensations were due to the atmosphere of 
whisky emanating from Mr. Green’s mouth ! 

“ I do — do — don’t wa — ^wa — ^want to fight that 
Kan — Kan — Kangaroo, Mr. Delmont. ...” I 
made up my mind then and there to write a very 
sharp letter to the Town Council of Newark : it was 
scandalous that the pavements had not been 
renewed, or at least improved, so that a dutiful tax 
payer like Mr. Green, might be able to speak a 
sentence without stammering and running the 
danger of biting his tongue off every time he tripped 
in one of the holes in the road. . . . 

I tried to argue him out of his decision ; " But 
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Mr. Green,” I said, ” with all your strength and 
your long experience of boxing, surely you won't 
draw back from a kangaroo ? ” It took a lot of 
trouble to persuade him to stay ; again and 
again he demanded to be matched with the real one 
and only two legged Jim Jeffries from whom, as he 
said, he could wrest the Championship with a snap 
of his fingers. 

Two hours sleep under the strict guard of the 
black watchman, cleared Mr. Green’s head and 
gave me time to get on with the filming of the other 
scenes. When the moment for the great event 
approached, the sleeping beauty was wakened, and, 
still under surveillance, he proceeded to make himself 
up. Jim Jeffries sat in his roomy cage, quietly 
awaiting whatever was to come. Our villain, who in 
real life was a charming man, was looking forward 
with the greatest pleasure to a bout with Mr. Bob 
Green. 

The hut had no roof and only three walls, a 
primitive construction as befitted a robber’s haimt, 
but in expectation of a good deal of banging about 
in thebigfight, it had been strengthened considerably 
on the outside. 

Although the boxing had to be done in such a 
way, by clever feinting, as not to cause any 
injury or pain to the participants, nevertheless 
Bob Green had always emerged somewhat damaged 
from these film fights, a circumstance due no doubt 
to his great popularity. . . . 

The scenes between the villain and the heroine 
had already been taken, as well as a close-up of the 
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players and of Jim Jeffries quietly eating away in a 
comer ; it was now Mr. Bob Green’s turn. 

He was decidedly unlucky. Right at the begin- 
ning he struck a snag when he had to burst in the 
door with his shoulder . . . but then he was not 
exactly loved by our stage carpenter. The door had 
to offer some resistance, and had therefore been 
made particularly strong for the first scenes. 

Bob Green exerting 2ill his strength, rammed the 
door with his right shoulder . . . and leapt back 
with a curse twelve yards long. A lot of nails had 
been left sticking through the wood ... a little 
oversight that was soon remedied. The door 
was now loosened so that it would burst open the 
next time he rammed it ; again Mr. Green was 
unfortunate, for the door, instead of giving gradually, 
allowed him to fall headlong into the room at the 
first rush. However, the swellings on his forehead 
and nose had been somewhat reduced by cold 
compresses by the time I called for the big battle 
scene. 

Mr. Green was now completely sobered, but in 
a ferocious temper, raging like Teddy Roosevelt 
when he stormed the Hill of St. Juan. The villain 
had to be laid out first, and, according to the manu- 
script, at the first blow, but he assured me openly 
that he would not be so obliging and really one could 
hardly expect such complaisance from him. I 
was compelled to interfere, for although the fight 
was faked, it looked like the genuine article as far as 
Mr. Green was concerned. A little fellow had 
told him that he could bang away as hard as he 
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Uked, particularly on his head as he felt nothing 
through his hat. Green gave the feUow one on the 
hat — and immediately started an Indian medicine 
dance, punctuated with grotesque leaps. The 
filming had to be interrupted imtil half a brick 
was removed from the crown ; by that time the 
striker had changed over from the Indian dance to 
an Irish jig, while he kept blowing on his hand as 
if it were holding a hot potato. 

The fight was resumed. The villain was already 
lying unconscious beside three of his prostrate 
accomplices, but in spite of his imconsciousness he 
managed to give Mr. Green a good kick whenever 
that gentleman came near enough. The heroine 
lay sobbing and wringing her hands on a chair by 
the table, raising impassioned prayers to Heaven for 
her lover’s victory. Jim Jeffries was still busy 
with his breakfast. 

The little chap would not remain on the ground 
but always got up as soon as he had been knocked 
down. I shouted to him to lie still. Mr. Green lost 
his temper and gave him a straight right from the 
shoulder that I hardly believed him capable of. 
The little fellow’s head wobbled like a china Man- 
darin, but he seemed to have been waiting for it, 
for he got home in rapid succession an uppercut, a 
left hook, and a jab in the solar plexus. . . . The 
smell of vinegar had long evaporated, and though 
Mr. Green addressed me as President Lincoln, it 
was obvious that consciousness was returning, but 
as he looked much the worse for wear, I decided 
to postpone his close-up for a fortnight, presuming 
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that he would be definitely recognisable by that 
time. At the moment he certainly was not. 

Jim Jeffries was annoyed when we disturbed 
him at his lunch. He had only been eating for two 
and a half hours, whereas his usual meal-time was 
twice as long. He looked out of the comers of his 
eyes at his trainer, then sized Green up, and cast 
a none too pleasant glance on my humble person. 
Jim Jeffries was apparently not well-disposed towards 
film producers. 

During the brawl, Angela, the heroine, had 
retreated close to the kangaroo, and Archie (Green) 
now approached her. The cameras purred, and 
an interesting picture resulted, showing the bodies 
lying on the ground, Angela presumably defended 
by the kangaroo and the hero at the attack. 

Mr. Green was really angry before the kangaroo 
got home its eighteenth smack in his stomach, and 
then he lost his temper. He had leamt a good 
deal in the past few weeks and gave Jim Jeffries 
a proper thrashing. The kangaroo took offence 
at this treatment and tried to bolt. Bob, with all 
his fighting spirit up, attempted to stop him ; he 
leaped at the beast, flung his arms round its neck, 
and got one foot into its pouch. 

Jim Jeffries, mad with rage, took to flight in great 
leaps, with Bob Green on his bosom. The trainer, 
my humble self, and all the more courageous specta- 
tors set off after the fugitives. Mr. Green, the 
picture of terror with his eyes popping out of his 
head kept his hold and waved his free leg like a 
madman. He did not dare to let go. 
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The picture had attracted a lot of people, and 
everyone crowded into the enclosure through a gate 
which had been left open. Frightened by the 
shouting, Jim Jeffries together with his burden, 
finally leapt from a hummock right over the paling. 
We had to run all the way round the enclosure, and 
as we came to the place where he had jumped, 
nothing was to be seen either of him or of Green. 


At five o’clock that afternoon, I walked out of 
the patients’ entrance of St. Marks Hospital in 
Second Avenue. The chiefs of the surgical and 
psychopathic wards had assured me that although 
there was no danger to life, there could be no 
question of continuing the film for the next fort- 
night. The patient had been put in a padded room 
and had not yet come to himself. 

On the streets the yelling of rival newsboys 
was enough to make horses shy : 

" New York Evening Journal : — ' The Kidnapped 
Film Actor.’ ” 

" New York World : — ' Big Black Hand Plot. 
Kangaroo kidnaps Rockefeller junior for Black 
Hand Bandits.’ ” 

" Evening Telegram : — ' Great Kangaroo Mystery. 
Lilian Russel and David Warfield on Theodore 
Roosevelt eind the Plot. . . . 

This sort of thing was being shouted by the 
leather lunged newsboys at the top of their voices. 
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New York Evening Journal wrote : — 

" A sensational love drama, and a frustrated 
elopement. The renowned film actor, Mr. Bob 
Green, attempted this morning to elope with his 
fiancee, Eleonore Rockerbilt. The fiancee’s 
millionaire father would have nothing to do with 
a match between his daughter and a screen 
comedian. To guard his heiress he had engaged 
six private detectives and the kangaroo trainer 
Mike Smith, with his giant kangaroo, Jim Jeffries. 
The celluloid hero had been snooping for days 
round his fiancee’s house. He had got into touch 
with the toughs of the Monk Eastman Gang, and 
with the members of the Black Hand. In 
conjunction with the crooks he then tried to 
compel the stubborn millionaire to yield through 
intimidation and force. 

“ This forenoon he made his way into the paternal 
castle through a great breach in the Park Wall 
which his accomphces had obligingly made with 
dynamite, overpowered the private detectives and 
the servants, and attempted to carry Eleonore 
off. He met his match, however, in the kangaroo 
which first knocked out the Monk Eastman crew 
and the Black Handers, and then wiped the floor 
with the movie hero, and having stuck him in 
his pouch tried to carry him off to the Police Station. 

“ At fuU speed the kangaroo dashed through 
Newark over the Jersey meadows, through the 
Pasaic River towards Hoboken, and across 
Weehawken on to the big ferry boat, Hopatcong, 
which was just pushing off from the pier, on its way 
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to Battery Park. The Picture King leapt over- 
board during the crossing and two hours later 
his drowned corpse was fished out of the Hudson 
near Sandy Hook.” 

TheSaturdayEveningPost, published the following : 

“The Yellow Peril.” 

" The Japanese Attache, Yamamura Imi Kato, 
while bearing a portfolio of secret documents was 
carried off to-day by a band of Yellow Bandits 
from Kobe and, through the agency of a giant 
kangaroo which had been brought from Australia 
for this purpose, was brought on board the steamer 
Katsi Kuli, recently arrived from Yokohama. The 
pohce is on the track of the law breakers who have 
escaped on another ship.” 

Every paper had a different version. The Police 
Report, which was not quite accurate, ran as 
follows : 

“ As a film was being taken in Beckers’ Avenue, 
Newark, an enormous kangaroo ran wild, and 
escaped to-day about mid-day. The beast had 
been infuriated by the senseless antics of Mr. Bob 
Green, a film super. The animal shoved the man 
into his pouch, and then fled right through Newark, 
Jersey City, Hoboken, and Weehawken, causing 
terrific panic on its way. Both the Voluntary and 
the Town Fire Brigades of these towns endeavoured 
in vain, in conjimction with the police officers, to 
lay hands on the run-away beast and its victim. 

" In Weehawken the animal fled on to the deck 
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of the ferry boat, Hopatcong, which was just pushing 
off, and being tired out, seated itself with its prisoner 
on the huge connecting rod of the engine on the 
top deck and sea-sawed itself gently to sleep. 
Its slumbers were, however, too light to permit 
anyone to approach. Shortly before arriving at 
Battery Park, the film actor came out of his swoon, 
and as soon as he saw where he was, dropped terrified 
on to the deck of the ferry, but before the poor 
fellow could get out of the kangaroo’s reach, the 
animal with a sweep of its tail knocked him over- 
board into the Hudson, where he was fished out 
later on by the crew of the tug. Long Island City. 
The unfortunate man was taken to St. Marks 
Hospital and had to be put in a padded room. 

“ Meanwhile the occurrence had been notified 
from Weehawken to the New York Police, who 
in turn informed the Head Of&ce of the New York 
Fire Department. The information reached the 
fire brigade in somewhat garbled form and thus 
there is some excuse for the fact that twelve fire 
engines, together with all the police reserves of 
the Lower Town arrived in Battery Park at the 
same moment. All sorts of foolish rumours were 
in the air. The expert lasso thrower of the Canal 
Street Fire Brigade held his lariat in readiness to 
capture the kangaroo as soon as the ferry entered 
the harbour. By the time the boat was drawing 
alongside the pier at Battery Park, a crowd of several 
thousands strong blocked the landing stage, and 
as it was just dinner time, aU the windows and 
roofs of the adjacent buildings were crowded with 
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people. The kangaroo sat on the deck of the 
ferry boat and was tranquilly gazing towards the 
shore. 

" George, the lasso expert of the Canal Street 
Fire Brigade, threw his noose just at the moment 
when the animal leapt over the heads of the 
spectators on the shore, but missiag the beast the 
rope twined itself round three people and jerked 
them into the water. Meanwhile the kangaroo 
fled along the wide gangway that had been auto- 
matically opened for him through the panic stricken 
crowd. He fled up Broadway, past Wall Street, 
and Trinity Church, right on to City Hall Place, 
then he went right along Bowery, and in Eighth 
Street he disappeared down the entrance of the 
Underground Railway, where he was subsequently 
captured by his trainer. 

" A number of people have suffered bodily injuries 
as the result of these scenes. The fire brigade 
in their efforts to be on the spot in time, ran into 
sixteen people, while a fire in Hester Street spread 
through three tenement houses, as there were not 
enough fire engines available to cope with it. Over 
i6o cases of pickpocketing have been reported, and 
twenty-nine lost children were brought into various 
police stations.” 

I read the later reports the same night in an 
express train heading for the Canadian Border ; a 
warrant for my arrest had been issued, as I was 
considered responsible for the whole business. I 
should certainly have had to put in a long time 
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behind prison bars, if, indeed, I had escaped the 
electric chair. 

My Director had announced in the official organs 
that I had staged the whole scene without the 
knowledge of the Management. The Management I 
WeU, I'm ... 1 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE JAGUAR OF MEZOHEGYES 

M y tales up to now have been of wild or 
tropical beasts so it is time to tell a 
story of how a herd of oxen qualified 
for the screen. 

The scene was Mezohegyes, near Arad, which 
now belongs to Jugo Slavia, where the Hungarian 
Ministry of Agriculture had maintained since 
the ’seventies a huge breeding institute for all sorts 
of domestic animals. The breeding of horses, 
cattle, sheep and pigs was conducted on an enormous 
scale, and also huge herds of mules roamed the 
meadows. 

These herds of long-homed Hungarian cattle, 
and the enormous flocks of sheep so impressed 
one imaginative film author that he worked them 
into a story — ^about the Boers, including the 
Transvaal, Natal, The Cape of Good Hope, etc. 
I cannot say that the story was brilliant or even 
logical — ^in fact it was anything but that — ^but 
my Berlin' Director did not worry much on 
that score. He was anxious to get a film of 
foreign lands, and the country of the Boers 
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was then fairly immune from ethnographical film 
blimders. 

The author (who, be it said, was a not altogether 
unknown German writer) held the opinion that 
an3rthing was good enough for the films, and as 
the Director of the company was an ignorant man 
and consulted the author for hours on end on all 
points, the latter took his opportunity of palming 
off a good many facts of doubtful authenticity. 

Geography was not one of the author’s strong 
points. The far-off land of the Boers was a very 
foreign country to him, and he always confused 
The Cape of Good Hope with Cape Horn. One 
thing, however, he did know, that there were a 
lot of oxen in South Africa. 

The whole thing looked wonderfully well on 
paper. My Director, as I knew he would, endorsed 
everything until the actual filming began, then he 
started making cuts. 

The hero of the piece was a youth, and of course 
there was a girl in it too, but she appeared only 
at the beginning and at the end. 

The hero had to embark several times in Europe, 
and disembark at the Cape, and each time it was a 
different cape. He underwent great and perilous 
adventures in the land of the Boers and was 
laid low several times by powder and shot, 
spears, arrows, and many other ugly instruments 
of death. But he never died outright, he 
simply remained lifeless until his reappearance a 
picture or two later to face new adventures 
and perils. 
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A black Hottentot woman fell in love with 
the hero and kept frustrating the plans of a 
Boer girl, who had made up her mind to marry 
the pale blond stranger. The brave Hottentot 
damsel, who strangely enough showed herself 
thoroughly familiar with the German language, 
rescued the object of her warm affections from 
a thousand dangers. She was the daughter of 
the renowned and hitherto unconquered Hottentot 
Chief, Orchi-Umbi, who according to the manu- 
script, ruled the whole of the Sudan — ^the Sudan 1 
I ask you ! 

The black beauty went by the name of Gabeltriti, 
and she had promised her august father to bring 
him a son-in-law who was a great warrior and 
worthy to be his successor. 

I shed bitter tears when reading this manuscript. 

As a journey to the Transvaal was impracticable 
both from the point of view of the expense and of the 
difficulty of landing in the country, we cast around 
for some place in Europe where oxen aboimded. 
In my opinion there was no need to journey far, 
but no one ever pays any attention to the producer. 

It was our assistant producer who found Mez6- 
hegyes, an ideal spot in every respect, save its 
name, which at first I could only pronounce 
when lying down. 

Where this jewel among assistant producers 
got his information was a perpetual mystery 
to us. 

I was sent as courier and plenipotentiary to 
Budapest. After three whole days there I knew 
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every nook and cranny of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and had become quite familiar with every 
single one of its inhabitants from the porter up to 
the Minister of Agriculture himself. As soon as 
I had all my permits in my pocket I telegraphed 
to my Company in Berlin, and started off for 
Mezbhegyes. 

As soon as I arrived in Mezohegyes, I mentally 
absolved my assistant producer from complicity 
in all the annoyances I had suffered. The State 
Farm with its various breeding stations was the 
most magnificent institution any European State 
could produce. Herds of hundreds upon hundreds 
of cattle were scattered over the endless spreading 
prairies, and were guarded by Hungarian cowboys, 
the hard riding “ Csikos.” These herds in many 
ways far excelled any Boer cattle. 

During my twenty years as producer, I never 
met with such a cordial welcome as I got at the 
State Breeding Station of Mezohegyes. A carriage 
with six span of horses was put at my service for 
the inspection of the domain. Every official had a 
similar carriage at his disposal. 

Ever3rthing went splendidly ; my company was 
on the way, and a huge jaguar had been sent on 
from Circus Wulff in Budapest. 

All sorts of wild game had been featured in the 
story ; lions, tigers, (my dear author, how on earth 
did you manage to transplant tigers to South 
Africa ?) panthers, jaguars, and elephants — I 
was surprised indeed that polar bears had been 
omitted. 
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When we were holding our conferences in Berlin 
the management at first proposed to buy up at 
least three full size Zoos, but all that had come 
of this was a single jaguar. Jaguars however, 
are not made of papier mdchi, and I was afraid 
that this beast would be cut out too, leaving 
me to do the work with a painted dog, as indeed 
I had once been asked to do. 

Every officer and official in MezShegyes was 
highly excited, for here at last was an interesting 
diversion in the eternal weary monotony of the 
place, and film making was something entirely out 
of the ordinary. Until my company’s arrival I 
was the star turn, as might be a cat with two 
heads, or a bearded lady. 

With much moustache twirling the officers 
accompanied me to Mezohegyes Railway Station to 
give a fitting welcome to the company, especially 
to our two ladies. Even the colonel and his wife 
were present. 

Punctually one hour and threequarters late the 
train arrived. The hero stepped out of the coach 
looking very bad tempered, for he had been having 
a row on the route with the assistant producer 
over the victualling. The two actresses received 
a few cartloads of flowers from the officers. Every 
single member of the party, even the camera man 
and the assistant producer, was driven separately 
in a six horse wagon to the hotel, which was only 
a couple of hundred paces away. The peasant 
children and the shepherd lads looked on in open- 
mouthed amazement. 
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After dinner my ladies were taken off in the 
six span wagon to be shown over the domain, and 
that very afternoon I heard of a challenge offered 
and taken between two lieutenants. Further a 
stupid fellow at the station had put his hand in 
the cage of the “ Kutja Dog ” as he said, and had 
left behind a finger and a half. 

The filming began the following day at an early 
hour, that is to say, it was billed to begin early, 
but as our reception had gone on until half past four 
in the morning, I could not get my ladies and gentle- 
men out of bed before ten o’clock. The Mezo- 
hegyes Garrison couldn’t understand how I could 
be so ruthless as to make the ladies work too, it was 
generally understood that my two girls, who were 
really very pretty, had simply come to charm the 
gallant officers. The Mezohegyes oxen were 
waiting longingly for the ball to open, but there 
were two difficvdties to be overcome right at the 
beginning. In the first place the “Csikos” would 
not put the grease paint on their faces and they 
refused to dress up as Boers. A word from a 
high official and a smack or two on the head 
smoothed that little matter over. The second 
difficulty lay in explaining to everyone that the 
camera was not an X ray apparatus and that 
there was no point in anyone standing right in 
front of the lens. 

The cattle entered marvellously into the spirit 
of the thing, careering over the puszta (pardon, 
plains) and we got splendid pictures of them. Our 
hero immediately on his arrival had demanded the 
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best horse in the Mezohegyes stud for his equestrian 
scenes, and a magnificent beast was led out for him. 
Unfortimately this animal was of true Hungarian 
blood and was apparently an impassioned patriot, 
at least, anti German, for it would not let " the 
finest horseman of Germany ” stay on its back — a 
title which had been claimed by the hero with 
some pride, on my expressing some doubt as to 
his equestrian prowess, when his contract was 
being made out in Berlin. 

It was no good ; it was a tussle of nationalities, 
and the Hungarian steed came off victor. 

We then foimd an old Rosinante which had 
apparently been through the Italian War of 1854 
with Radetzky, and who suffered our hero’s clumsy 
handling of the reins with great patience. 

We devoted two and a half days to scenes in 
which wild beasts did not appear, and after that 
we tackled the jaguar. A large meadow was fenced 
off to prevent the beast escaping. The command- 
ant had given permission for a whole herd of about 
600 full grown two-year-old oxen, bred for fattening 
purposes, to roam the plain. Everyone was tre- 
mendously excited except our hero, who went about 
like an imdertaker’s mute. He was being put to 
the test — and he had told the manager in Berlin, 
that a short time ago he had matched his skOl 
imaided against thirty lions ! 

The cattle-dogs, incredibly brave beasts that 
win attack any wolf, kept sniffing round the cage 
where the jaguar lay. 

The preparations were complete. The cameras, 
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there were two of them, had been well dug in, the 
camp-fire was burning, and the “ Boers ” had 
grouped themselves picturesquely around it. These 
lads had no idea of the ferocity of a jaguar, but 
they were not lacking in courage and we had 
explained the danger very fully to them. 

The scene had been planned somewhat as follows : 
The cowherds are l5dng at rest beside the burning 
camp fire when the jaguar makes his way into the 
herd. The men are aroused, and there is general 
confusion. The herd stampedes, the cowherds are 
powerless. The hero appears and attacks the j aguar, 
finally kiUing it, or driving it off, as circumstances 
should decide. The cowherds cheer the hero, and 
the daughter of the Hottentot Chief brings him the 
gifts of her august father. 

The jaguar had had very little to eat for three 
days, followed by a complete fast for forty-eight 
hours, so his appetite should certainly have been 
very keen. 

The first thing was to get all the unemployed 
spectators out of the enclosure and on the other 
side of the fence. The ground was cleared only 
after much persuasion had been used, in which 
whips sometimes played a part. 

The cage was then carried into the forest. The 
wind was blowing towards the herd, and when 
the oxen got the smell of the wild beast in their 
nostrils they became restless, for it was some- 
thing strange, although they did not know 
what it signified. The cowherds had their job 
cut out in keeping the herd together. The 
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jaguar, too, prowled and sprang about his cage ; 
he smelled meat, and voiced his hunger with 
low growls. 

As I well knew the habits of these wild beasts in 
attacking their prey, even if they had been a long 
time imprisoned, I had no fear that the jaguar 
would attack any of the cowherds. I knew he 
would creep up and circle round the fire before 
daring to make a spring, so I again impressed the 
cowherds that they must not leap to their feet 
vmtil they got the word. 

Our hero on his Rosinante, in spite of the excite- 
ment he betrayed, was secretly wiping the sweat 
off his forehead, very carefully, so as not to damage 
his make-up. 

At long last ever 3 rthing was ready. I took my 
stand between the ambuscaded camera men, and 
throwing a few grains of magnesium on the fire, 
gave the word to start. 

The cowherds tore their meat from the bones 
with their teeth, and sang. (Pastoreil folk always 
sing in romances and fairy tales — ^why shouldn’t 
they sing on the films ? so I allowed the fellows to 
mix amelancholy Hungarian song with their chewing) . 

Everything went off splendidly ; a few extra 
close-ups of the cowherds, and of some of the 
oxen, both singly and in groups, and then the 
signal for the wild beast scene was given. The 
cowherds obligingly fell asleep, and the camera 
men began to “ turn.” " Open the cage,” I 
yelled through the megaphone. 

With one leap the jaguar was out of the cage. 
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and, as I had rightly predicted, in the picture. 
Outside the enclosure a few peasant women 
screamed, while the jaguar crept closer, little by 
little. Inside the enclosure you could have heard 
a pin drop. 

The cattle began to stamp uneasily as the beast 
of prey crept closer and closer. It was a marvellous 
picture. The cowherds lay asleep, and I am ready 
to swear that these brave lads did not betray the 
slightest fear through any outward movement, or 
indeed in any way at all. 

Nearer and nearer crept the jaguar, and now he 
started to circle round the encampment. The oxen 
were bellowing. The camera men took panoramic 
pictures of the whole scene. Suddenly the beast 
stopped still ; the cattle became more restless 
and crowded closer together. The jaguar crouched 
as if turned to stone — something must have aroused 
his attention. On closer inspection I saw what it 
was ; a hedgehog had come from heaven knows 
where, and lay rolled in a ball in front of the 
marauder. The jaguar was gazing fixedly in 
some perturbation at the prickly thing, crink- 
ling his nose at the smell which seemed to 
irritate him. He kept watching the hedgehog 
for a considerable time, until that creature 
suddenly took it into its head to wander a bit 
further. The jaguar raised its paw and struck 
— ^to leap back with a roar of terror, shaking his 
damaged limb, and snapping at the adherent 
trouble. The whole incident took place about 
five yards in front of us. 
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Finally, with a toss of its bleeding nose, the 
jaguar turned away and left the hedgehog rolled 
up in peace. 

The bellowing of the oxen had become stronger, 
and it attracted the beast’s attention again to the 
trembling animals. He now gathered himself 
together, leapt through the air and landed on the 
shoulders of one of the herd. The rest of the 
cattle dashed wildly away through the camp 
fire, but, fortunately, the cowherds had leapt 
to their feet at the right moment, and only 
one of them was knocked down and shghtly 
injured. 

The bullock on whose back the jaguar had sprung 
tried in vain to shake its assailant off, while the 
cowherds ran round the pair with loud cries in 
order to keep them near the camera. 

The hero now took a hand in the game and the 
old horse drew near with all the speed its old bones 
could accomplish. Its rider was really brave. He 
spurred close up to the attacked bullock ; but the 
horse smelled the jaguar and tried to get away. 
The spurs, however, kept it to its ground, yet the 
cruel game was too much for the steed, and rearing 
and plunging it unseated the hero, who had already 
emptied his six shooter into the great cat without 
the sUghtest effect. He was thrown clear of the 
saddle and landed on the jaguar. 

Both slipped down from the bullock’s back, and 
in great astonishment found themselves lying on 
the lush meadow grass. 

The biillock bolted, and as the hero rose to his 
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feet, it turned about and came back at full gallop, 
with lowered horns. The man had only just time 
to leap aside as the furious animal caught up the 
bewildered jaguar on his horns, tossed it high in 
the air, and finally trampled it to death. 



CHAPTER XV 
CROCODILE TEARS 

C rocodiles are supposed to be able to 
weep, but whether they do or not nobody 
knows. At any rate, they are credited 
with the faculty of shedding tears. I have trapped 
many crocodiles in the west of India, on the Paroati, 
and also on the Sindh River, and again on the Indus, 
near Balpur, but it would not be true to say that 
I ever saw a crocodile weep. I can assure you, 
however, that I and my companions certainly never 
wept when we caught one ; on the contrary, it always 
put us in the best of all possible humours, if only 
on account of the prize money. For each full- 
grown beast my coolies got a shilling apiece, which 
was a lot of money for a native in those days, at 
the end of the 'eighties and the beginning of the 
'nineties. This sum provided an ample living 
for a frugal Hindoo for three or four days — or what 
was considered '' ample " there. 

I myself had good cause for rejoicing too, as, 
according to the size of the beast, I received from 
to £5 for each capture. At one time I had a 
commission to supply 300 beasts, and in a period 
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of six weeks I captured, with the aid of my 
coolies, 364 crocodiles. 

The methods of capture differ in each province ; 
the most practical consists in cutting off the huge 
reptile's means of retreat to the river, and 
driving it into a specially built pool. The natives 
on the Sindh are extraordinarily adept in this 
method. The pools are dug on the banks of the 
stream many weeks in advance of the hunting, 
and shortly before the rainy season sets in. 
While this work is in progress, living bait is tied 
to the bank every day at nightfall. At day- 
break the brutes come out of the water, but it 
is often hours before they approach the bait. 
During the night, watchmen build their fires 
nearby to keep oft undesired four-footed gourmands. 
It has happened, however, that during the 
night both watchmen and bait have been eaten 
up by feline beasts of prey, but this only occurs 
when the watchmen fall asleep and let the fire out. 
No longer scared by the flames, prowling 
marauders, particularly tigers, then leap first on 
the men and afterwards on the bait. If there 
are several watchmen together they may manage 
to frighten or confuse the beast with their yells 
so that it pauses long enough to give its victim 
a chance to escape. In most cases, however, the 
beast does not drop its victim . . . and another 
blow of its paw puts the unhappy man out of his 
agony. 

It was my custom to pitch my tent at some 
distance from the river, to avoid the insects, and 
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thus when the fleeing watchmen reached me with 
their screams for help, I was never able to get 
to the scene of the disaster until all was over. 
The coolies were not allowed to use their rifles 
at night, as otherwise the crocodiles would not 
have come to the bank for days on end, but if 
the sentries were watchful and kept the fires 
going it was seldom that a tiger ventured to 
attack. 

A panther is not frightened off by fire, if it is 
starving, but that blood-thirsty beast always 
attacks the bait first, and can afterwards be easily 
frightened away by the watchmen. In such cases 
they begin a wild yelling, banging on their tin boxes, 
and so on, and Mr. Panther, who has doubtless an 
ear for music, usually prefers to make himself 
scarce rather than brave the horrible din. Let 
it be mentioned, too, that the natives seem to possess 
lungs of brass ; their yelling could put anything 
to flight. 

I must tell about a particular case where a huge 
tiger was laid low by a brave lad with no other 
weapon than a wooden stake. A hot, moist, tropic 
night had settled down over the banks of the 
Paroati, where weeks beforehand the natives 
had prepared the pools. It was on the threshold 
of the rainy season. In the evening we had tied 
six sheep, as bait, to posts. They were fastened 
with ropes at intervals of eight to ten yards from 
each other, and at about five to seven yards 
distance from the bank, and were now busily eating 
the fodder that had been placed before them. 
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The coolies had lit the fires and were sitting round 
listening to the story-teller. 

It is almost incredible how simple many of these 
primitive country-bred Indians, with all their 
vices and virtues, were at that time {1894). They 
could tell and listen to the same story a hundred 
times without tiring, though it meant a good deal 
of mutual deception, each pretending to the other 
that the story was brand new to him. The story- 
teller, usually the biggest windbag in the company, 
would sit in silence and merely cast a sidewards 
glance from time to time on his companions, waiting 
for someone to ask him to begin. The others would 
give him no encouragement, but would busy them- 
selves with odds and ends. Thereupon, the bard 
would yawn and stretch himself and mention 
casually that he was dead tired after his hard 
work and was going to sleep. It was at this point 
that the others began to implore him ; " You mustn’t 
do that ; evil spirits would play pranks in the night 
and torment the miserable souls of departed 
relatives.” A story “that they had never heard 
before” must be told, so that strength might be 
obtained to remember the spells for keeping the 
evil spirits at bay before sleep dimmed the under- 
standing. The windbag would not comply too 
soon, but at last he would start on the story ” that 
had never before passed out of his lips or entered 
his hearers’ ears.” Truth to tell, he narrated the 
nonsense, which often had a deep meaning, for 
perhaps the five hundredth time, while his audience 
gave him reverent attention. 
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The usual story, which bears a good deal of 
resemblance to our fairy tales, runs something as 
follows: A good and wise, but poor man, was 
unjustifiably harassed by the evil rich man (usually 
a Rajah or a Maharajah). Then the cruel Prince 
fell ill and no one could cure him. A wicked 
minister whispered to the patient that his suffering 
was due to the machinations of none other than 
the good and wise man. The minister had good 
reason for disliking the wise man, because the latter 
possessed a crystal which enabled him to look into 
the hearts of all men, and the ministers were afraid 
of this mysterious power. They were all rogues 
who swinged the Maharajah daily, and crushed 
the people down with unjust and heavy taxes. 
(This story is, as a matter of fact, no fairy tale. 
Not alone in India do such things actually take 
place, and there are also prophetic wise men, 
although perhaps they do not possess magic crystals. 
— ^The author.) 

The Prince had the wise man thrown into the 
darkest dungeon where his fellow-prisoners were 
poisonous snakes, tigers, panthers, a band of out- 
casts, and a white peacock. 

The Prince grew worse from day to day, and his 
ministers pursued their evil courses, cheating him 
and oppressing the people. They knew well that 
their lordship would soon be over, for when their 
master died a new ruler would ascend the throne 
and bring his own ministers with him. The stealing 
had to be done quickly and on a big scale, because 
the new ministers had to be reckoned with, and 
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they might possibly be inquisitive, fearing that 
their predecessors had carried off too much. 
Further, fortunes had to be amassed to bribe the 
judges lest the holy sword should reduce anyone’s 
height by a bead. 

Down in the dungeon the wise man had taken 
out his ciystal, and fixing it in his eye like a monocle, 
inspected his companions. The first on the list 
was the tiger, who was crouched ready to spring ; 
aU at once the blood-thirsty beast became uneasy 
and dropped its treacherous eyes guiltily on the 
ground, while the panther followed suit. The 
reason was that the crystal had the property of 
making everything appear very small and very 
far away, like the view through the wrong end of 
a telescope. The tiger and the panther suddenly 
felt ashamed when they saw that their victim, 
by virtue of the magic crystal, seemed as small as a 
frog and far away . “ It’s absurd ! ” they said, “ and 

it’s not as if we had been drinking any rice wine, 
either ; how could we even think of pouncing on a 
man who is a hundred yards off ! Too absurd ! ” 
The cobras were holding themselves in readiness 
to strike, flickering their tongues round their 
poison fangs. The wise man now turned his magic 
glass round, and the snakes took on enormous 
dimensions in the eyes of the tiger and the panther, 
who thereupon leapt on the cobras, and they all 
devoured each other. 

The wise man had lain down to rest, when the 
white peacock approached him and said : “ Oh, 
Heavenly One, our Prince is a good man, but he 
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is cheated by his ministers because they are afraid 
of thee I Thou wilt be the greatest in the land if 
thou canst cure the Maharajah from his sickness, 
and cast out his thieving ministers.” ” All this 
is known to me, O beautiful bird.” " And 
wherefore dost thou let thyself be thrown into 
prison, although thou hast the magic glass in thy 
possession ? ” replied the peacock. " No one may 
become a mart5nr until he has suffered unbearable 
tribulations ; and my life has been in danger 
from claws, fangs, venom and force. O wise 
peacock, thou who hast been selected by the 
evil-doers to inform me of my terrible death, do 
thou now bear my message to the Prince ! ” 
With these words the wise man turned the glass 
round, and the white peacock became a little 
white sparrow which flew through the prison 
window to freedom. 

The Maharajah lay in pain, and in his presence 
the execution was being carried out of thirty 
innocent rich merchants, who, having made no 
wills, had to bequeath all their possessions to the 
ministers. A little white sparrow came and settled 
on his shoulder. The Prince was just about to 
crush the bird with a blow of his fist when it addressed 
him in a human voice, and said : “ Prince, thou 
image of the heavenly ones, whose breath purifieth 
the air, whose virtues are a delight unto thy people, 
and whose righteousness is an example to the world, 
{vide the execution of the thirty merchants ! ) over 
whom Shiva pours out all mercy, thou art suffering 
from an evil from which thou canst be healed in 
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the space of one minute ! ” The sick Maharajah 
rubbed his eyes and his ears, for he could hardly 
believe his senses. The eighteenth delinquent was 
just being despatched. His head was being cut 
off by inches, in ten blows of the sword, for even 
on such a pleasant occasion a little variety was 
appreciated. It was no fun to see anyone having 
his head hacked off at a single blow, and learned 
men burned the midnight oil for weeks and months 
in their studies devising new and ever more pro- 
longed methods of severing the thread of life. 
“ Spare the lives of the remaining twelve,” twittered 
the sparrow, ” and thy body shall be again healthy 
and beautiful, and shall give forth the sweetest 
savours in India ! Thy suffering will cease on the 
very instant that thou obeyest me ! ” “I can 
bear a little pain until the end of the execution,*’ 
said the Maharajah, his eyes gloating, and ordered 
the execution to proceed — ^no longer by inches but 
at a single blow, and the twelve heads flew one after 
the other into the sand. When the ministers and 
the slaves turned their eyes to their sick lord they 
were not a little astonished to see the bird on his 
shoulder. The Maharajah’s physician wished to 
frighten the sparrow away, but the Maharajah 
restrained him with a royal gesture, and commanded 
everyone to retreat. With bent backs they all 
retired to the background of the place of execution, 
and the Prince remained alone with his bird. 
“ Follow me,” sang the sparrow, ” and send quickly 
for the wise man whom thou hast imprisoned. He 
win restore thee with his talisman, and be thy most 
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treasured counsellor. If what I tell thee is not true, 
then let every feather be plucked out of my living 
body ! ” 

Ten minutes later the wise man stood before the 
ruler. “ Thou foul and pestilential spittle of a 
snake ! thou bearer of plague and father of lies ! ” 
began the Chief Minister who, along with his 
colleagues, was trembling in fear. " Thou loath- 
some excrescence ! dost thou dare to claim that 
thy arts can restore our glorious master to health 
again ? ” 

Beautiful youths and maidens then appeared 
and stood round the wise man, who spoke as 
follows : 

" Crawling insect that I am, fashioned from the 
droppings of the lowest beast, I, the evil-smelling 
breath of a snake, I do desire, O Most Noble Prince, 
that thou shouldst be restored to health to be 
a strength unto thy people for many years to 
come, for the glory of thy kingdom and to the 
confusion of thine enemies ! ” Thereupon the 
wise man waved his magic monocle and the Prince 
was cured. “ Turn thy noble eye on these youths 
and maidens, mighty lord ! Thou didst imprison 
them with me as outcasts, and I bring them 
back to thee as an offering in beauty and in 
health ! ” 

The Maharajah ordered his ministers to be 
executed by the slowest possible method, and to 
keep them company he allotted to each minister 
one of the transformed outcast youths. The 
maidens he made room for in his harem. The old 
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wise man became sole minister and used his talisman 
to free the land from the hated strangers. 

The end was the part that pleased the attentive 
listeners most, for surely these strangers could be 
no other than the hated Enghsh ! 

The story-teller on this particular night was an 
old rascal who had assured himself many privileges 
as a reward for his stories. He was keeping watch 
with six others, among whom was his twenty-year- 
old son. 

When the story was finished all the rest turned 
in, rolling themselves in their blankets, and huddling 
closely together in a circle round the fire. The 
thousand voices of the primeval forest began their 
nightly concert. The first time one hears these 
night voices from the unknown is an experience that 
can never be forgotten, for it seems as though 
thousands of ghosts and demons were whispering 
and crying. When night falls there is a deep 
silence . . . suddenly a monkey will scream out 
and the whole band replies. Then some croaks of 
terror from frightened and roused birds, mingling 
with the cry of the bats and of all the small creatures 
of the woods in an eerie concert. The whole forest 
is awake and with a loud voice screams a danger- 
warning to man. The noise ceases all of a sudden. 
His Majesty the Tiger is on his way to the drinking 
pool, or is hunting meat, or perhaps on a love 
errand, and there is a great silence as when a king 
walks into his throne room. 

The eerie symphony persists with short pauses 
throughout the whole night, and whoever is provided 
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with nothing better than the weak nerves of a 
pampered city dweller had better keep far away 
from the jungle and the primeval forest. Inside 
my tent I lay tossing sleeplessly in my hammock 
underneath the mosquito net, almost choked by 
the heavy air. From the ground their came a 
continual rustling as if ladies’ hats were continually 
being packed up in tissue-paper in some milliner’s 
shop ; that was our friends the white ants, incredibly 
active creatures, far more industrious than their 
European or American brothers. They are the 
greatest plague of many Indian districts, for wher- 
ever these insects appear nothing will stop them 
destro 5 dng everything that gets in their way. My 
dogs had bolted and had sought out a more protected 
spot. 

At last, bathed in perspiration, I fell into a 
sleep from which I was shortly wakened by loud 
cries of terror from the watchman, who had come 
post-haste from the banks of the stream. With 
one bound I was out of the hammock and had 
pulled down my boots from their peg, but before 
putting them on I had to shake mUlions of the 
white ants out. I took my heavy rifle from its 
hook — ^its barrel was also full of ants — and hastened 
to the scene of disaster. 

A tiger had broken in ; the watchmen had fallen 
asleep as they did so often and had let the fire go 
out. The hungry beast had crept round the camp 
and had seized the old man. Everyone, except the 
son of the victim, had fled. The tiger had fixed his 
claws in the old man’s shoulders and was trjdng to 
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make off with its struggling burden, but the old 
man’s son tore up one of the posts to which the bait 
animals were tied, and courageously belaboured the 
beast. Annoyed at this interruption, the brute raised 
his head, and received a heavy blow on the muzzle, 
which caused it to open its mouth, and the boy 
drove the end of the stick between its jaws with such 
strength that the weapon penetrated into the 
palate and stuck there. With a howl of pain the 
tiger dropped the old man and turned on the 
boy, who leapt back hastily. Crazed with pain, 
however, the brute gave no further thought to 
its adversary, but clawed at the stake in its 
gullet, while the young hero pulled his father out 
of reach. 

The wooden stake had snapped off in the tiger’s 
mouth, and tearing madly round in the sand the 
beast was trying with both claws to get the broken 
point out of its palate. I arrived just at the 
moment when it was about to retreat into the 
forest, and with a couple of bullets ended the 
agony. 

When we examined the beast’s mouth we found 
it impossible to extract the stake, for a sharp piece of 
wood about one foot long and three inches in 
diameter had penetrated through the palate almost 
to the right eye socket. The pain must have been 
awful. The old man had received a couple of deep 
flesh wounds in the shoulders and the back, and he 
was soon bandaged up by his comrades. The boy 
was acclaimed as a hero, and two days later the 
father composed a song in his honour wherein a 
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young brave vanquished a forest full of tigers 
with a light bamboo pole. 

At daybreak of the following day we began our 
capture of the crocodiles. My coolies and myself 
were l3dng hidden at the edge of the forest, and the 
sheep were bleating to each other in sheer boredom. 
On the surface of the water there appeared from 
time to time the heads and backs of the crocodles, 
looking like floating bits of bark. The sun rose 
in the east over the tree-tops, and the heat, which 
towards morning had given place to a pleasant 
coolness, began to grow unbearable ; the air 
was mixed with breaths from the rotting forest 
and filled with choking whiffs from decayed 
vegetation. 

The sheep, pulling at their ropes and bleating 
piteously, were the first to be aware of the danger 
as the crocodiles emerged from the water. A giant 
brute, crawling up slowly, gave the signal to halt, 
that is, he stopped and gazed unblinkingly at 
the sheep in front of him out of his wicked little 
eyes. 

The hypnotic powers of snakes and lizards are 
often mentioned in books, but although I have 
had many opportunities during my years of travel 
to watch great snakes capturing their prey, I have 
never yet observed that the victim was hypnotised. 
On the contrary, small animals, among them even 
small gazelles, are not in the least disturbed by 
the movements of the reptiles, and go on feeding 
quietly in their presence. 

When crocodiles remain motionless near a victim 
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who cannot run away, they are merely waiting 
for the most favourable moment to seize their 
prey in the right place. We remained motionless in 
our hiding-place, and watched for the proper 
moment to begin the capture. The great brute 
suddenly darted forward and snapped, catching the 
poor sheep's thigh; it immediately let go and 
snapped again, this time breaking the victims neck 
with a crack. The sheep died instantaneously. 
The other beasts then flung themselves two, three, 
and four at a time on the bait and tore the sheep 
to bits in a matter of seconds ; at this point I gave 
the word to start. From all sides my staff rushed 
in and drove the animals lying near the water back 
into the river, while the greedy brutes that were 
already feasting on the bait were herded with 
mighty noise and shouting away from the bank 
towards the pool-traps. We had to take the 
greatest care that none of the beasts got too near 
the men for the incredible strength and the sharp 
fangs of a crocodile’s jaws could easily have caused 
a mortal wound. 

Nine crocodiles along with the giant one went 
into the pool-traps, and the pool was immediately 
fenced in by thick wire netting, three feet high, 
which had been got ready beforehand, to prevent 
the prisoners from escaping. They were left there 
for a few days without food so that they might be 
enticed into barrel cages with new bait, no difi&cult 
matter with such voracious brutes. We had filled 
these barrels with water by pushing them into the 
river, and had then fixed them to a raft on which 
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they were towed down stream to the next station. 

It any man had told me at the time that I woulc 
ever stage and play a picture comedy with these 
horrible ghouls, I should have gazed at him with 
some astonishment, for in these days cinemato- 
graphy was unknown. Twelve years later how- 
ever, things had changed. In 1906, The New York 
Movies Shows although they only charged five or 
ten cents admission, were competing keenly against 
each other, and although none could offer expen- 
sively produced films or star turns, which in these 
days were only in an embryo stage, they kept up 
the competition with ''interest pictures.'* Film 
stage craft, uf such a term can be used for the pro- 
ducts of these days, was hardly worth mentioning ; 
there were no properties — domestic utensils, 
and to some extent even furniture was painted on 
the walls — therefore the only type of film which 
offered any scope was where the studio was 
dispensed with. 

It was for this reason the one act film drama 

Crocodile Tears " came to be taken. Without 
giving details of the treatment of this subject, let 
it suffice to say that it was a drama of the extreme 
“ blood and thunder " type. 

Florida was our first objective. On the banks 
of Lake Kissime, not far from the little town of 
Kissime, was an ahgator farm owned by the brothers 
Hutchinson. The venture was a new one, and 
they had a few medium sized beasts, but when 
our Director saw the place he thought it was too small 
for our purpose, anyway the brothers Hutchinson 
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turned us off the premises, because they were 
short sighted enough to be afraid that our pictures 
would spoil the market for them by encouraging 
competition. Our Chief tried bribery and even 
tried to do a deal in crocodiles, but nothing 
came of it and we had to continue our journey 
further. 

Our next destination was romantic Panama. 
At that time the Lesseps Panama Canal Scandal had 
just been terminated in the courts, and the Americans 
were in the country on a stock-taking commission. 
One of the American Fruit Company's steamers 
brought us to Colon in the Caribbean Sea, a sea 
which is one of the most dangerous and most feared 
by seamen. When we left Port au Prince in Haiti, 
the weather was glorious, the sea smooth as glass, 
and we lay helplessly indolent under the awning 
on the promenade deck, with glasses of iced whisky 
at our elbows, watching the flying fish glide 
over the sparkling water. If anyone thinks that 
these slender silver gleaming fish undertake their 
long flights above water, sometimes as far as 300 
yards, for pleasure, then let me assure him that 
he is wrong, and I can give two good reasons to 
explain why. 

First these fish fly to escape from sea beasts of 
prey, among others the shark, who looks upon the 
flying fish as a particular dainty and, led by the 
"shark pilot," it sometimes swallows thousands 
of them in a day. 

Second they fly in order to get rid of a particularly 
troublesome parasite that lives under the dorsal 
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scales and gives the fish much pain, causing many 
of the scales to fall off. It is a sort of fish mange. 
This parasite, of which one fish may harbour 
millions, dies in two or three seconds when it 
comes out of the water and is exposed to the glare 
of the sun. 

I have been able to confirm these observations 
many times on my travels. I have frequently 
caught flying fish out of the sea on the south coast 
of Cuba, and I caught a great number on our 
voyage from Haiti, as they flew over the low 
deck of our ship. Every fish that was caught 
while flying or had fallen on to the deck had bare 
places on its back, and dark brown spots round 
its fins, while those that had been caught in 
the water showed these symptoms only in very 
slight degree. 

Experiments in large barrels placed on the deck 
confirmed my diagnosis. I spread a wide piece of 
meshed wire netting over the surface of the water 
in one barrel so that none of the fish inside could 
leap out of the water, while I left the second barrel 
open, giving the fish a chance to jump out of the 
water many times in the course of a day. The fish 
in the closed barrel began to die from the third 
day onwards, while the others flourished, and leapt 
about happily both in and out of the water. On 
our homeward journey, the purser of the steamer 
Abadia made an experiment, at my request, with a 
"bald” fljdng fish almost a yard long. Whenever 
the fish leapt out of the barrel he kept it for a fairly 
long time out of the water, and in a few da 3 ^ the 
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formation of new scales could be seen on one or 
two of the bald patches. 

I ventured to communicate my findings to certain 
scientists, but unfortunately as I am not the possessor 
of any scientific honours or degrees, my researches 
were ignored. Perhaps some learned man will 
yet take up the study of this very interesting 
phenomenon. 

On the second morning after our departure from 
Port au Prince we were to learn the full treachery 
of the Caribbean Sea ; within an hour the weather 
changed completely and a hurricane of undreamed 
of strength tossed our Uttle vessel like a ball on 
the waves, which were billowing as high as houses. 
Everything that was not lashed down fast to the 
deck went overboard ; the whole stern railings were 
carried away and a great mass of heavy girders weigh- 
ing some fifteen tons slipped into the sea with a 
tremendous clash and clatter. The awning, al- 
though rolled up, was torn from its attachments 
and dashed like a loose sail against the bridge, 
smashing the balustrades . In the pantry, cups, saucers 
and plates, flew clattering out of the cupboards. 
The passengers, ninety per cent, of whom were 
very sea sick, could hardly keep themselves in their 
bunks and showed bruises and smashes all over their 
bodies. Trunks, bags and packages chased each 
other over the floors of the cabins and added their 
quota to the general pandemonium. 

One of the sailors, a Venezuelan negro, was 
carried overboard by a wave. A second wave 
flung him against the starboard side smashing 
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the poor fellow’s skull and every other bone in 
his body. When a hurricane like that is raging 
it is quite impossible to rescue anyone who falls 
overboard. 

This truly demoniac journey lasted for nine hours. 
At dinner in the evening there were only three 
passengers in the dining-room and one of them 
was an old lady of over sixty, who did not feel the 
least ill. It was an achievement requiring the 
greatest skill to get ones spoon and fork to one’s 
mouth. 

The storm had begun at half-past eleven in the 
forenoon and shortly after nine in the evening the 
moon could be seen through the scudding clouds ; 
the waves fell little by little and by mid-night the 
sea was rising and falling in a long swell. The sky 
was cloudless and sprinkled with myriads of stars, 
the Southern Cross showing our course again clearly. 
... a calm tropical night on the high seas by 
moonlight : such a night as must be lived through 
to realise its beauties, the most able pen cannot 
describe them. 

The next afternoon we arrived at San Cristobal 
in Colon, and San Cristobal as it was then is not 
the San Cristobal of to-day. 

In January 1914, I visited Colon for the second 
time and in comparison with what it was in 1906, it 
had developed tremendously. One could only 
judge of what the Americans had accomplished 
in a few years if one had seen the district before- 
hand in the hopeless condition in which the French 
left it. 
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Formerly on arriving at Colon the visitor 
was met by people who were full of advice 
regarding malaria and yellow fever. On leaving 
the precincts of the town to get to Chagres, or the 
present Gatun, clouds of mosquitos were en- 
countered. the tiny harbingers of disease that 
conquered the Frenchmen. The French exerted 
themselves but little in the fight against the 
mosquito pests. The bosses, the lazy parasites 
who battened on the corrupt administration, were 
certainly well protected, but little was done for the 
white workman, while the Chinese coolies died by 
the thousand — ^indeed many of them committed 
suicide. The churchyard in the neighbourhood of 
Cruces called, “ Matta Chin ” — " dead chinamen,” 
is an arresting sight, and there according to the 
reports of the native officials 50,000 Chinamen lie 
buried. It is difficult to realise the tragedy in 
that short statement ; just think of it, 25,000 
humans dying in a foreign land forgotten and 
alone, through the mean greed of unscrupulous 
rascals in the official garb of the French Republic. 
And just as many died from an epidemic wave 
of suicide. 

A Yankee who could not understand why I was 
so shocked (and he was a sympathetic kindly soul 
too), once said to me straight out : “ Why are you 
so horrified ? They are only Chinks ! ” 

Never could I forget the endless rows of white 
tablets which marked the graves of the fifty 
thousand; and in 1914, when I was in Panama 
on behalf of the German Bioscope Company, I 
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re-visited the cemetery of Matta Chin. Once 
again the sight gripped me as it had done 
eight years before. 

We went merrily up the Chagres River in an old 
motor boat belonging to the agent of the United 
Fruit Line. The Chagres is a mile or two broad 
at its mouth, but not very far up it begins to narrow, 
and as there are many shallows about, navigation 
demanded care. The mosquitos were a terrible 
plague in spite of mosquito nets, leather leggings, 
and thick gloves, which in addition were unbearable 
in the burning heat. These little blood suckers 
are very cute, they find out quickly where one’s 
clothes press on the skin, and it’s right there they 
stick in their corkscrew stings. 

The alligators, sunning themselves on the bank 
or swimming lazily about in the water, were only 
medium sized ones. 

We could see a great number of harmless lizards 
lying on the expanses of the bank as if dead, until 
a shot fired in the air brought life back to 
them, and like lightning they darted into the 
underbush. 

We passed miles of locomotives and other 
machinery, thousands of structures surrounded 
and hidden by tropic vegetation. For years they 
had been abandoned to the ever encroaching forest, 
and out of many a locomotive’s funnel arose living 
trees. Banana trees with their great leaves over- 
shadowed huge cranes and such like machines 
mounted on lorries. This was all stock which had 
been left behind by the French after the Panama 
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Scandal, and which had long ago fallen to decay. . . . 
Such the end of the savings of many poor people 
who had sunk all their little hoards in the 
undertaking. 

The Americans did not take over the stock which 
was left behind by the French, for during the years 
in which the civil process that swallowed up the 
very last savings of many thousands w£is going 
oil, these locomotives, representing huge sums of 
money, could not be touched, and when the case 
was finally settled the material was not valuable 
enough to attract a buyer ; the expense of transport 
would have been more than the stuff was worth, 
and so to this very day the whole park of loco- 
motives, pumps, land-dredgers, and cranes is 
overgrown with almost impenetrable tropic 
vegetation. Old dredgers were lying in the middle 
of the canal which the Frenchmen had abandoned 
and thousands of beasts, tortoises, crocodiles, water- 
rats, and birds had made their homes in the 
machinery. 

It was two weeks before we found either giant 
crocodiles, the 2,000 year old alligators, so-called 
caymans, or a suitable place to film them. 

We wandered from Rio Chagres to Rio Santa 
Quebranche, from there to the Rio Trinidad, Rio 
Gatun and Rio Chagres Gatun. In Bas Obisco 
we met a half-breed, half Indian, half nigger, who 
lived with his numerous family in a miserable 
reed hut, outside the village on the road to the 
Golden Moimtain. His twelve children all ran 
about stark naked except two older girls, and 
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they were all verminous. Windows were dispensed 
with in the hut, and it was only through the doors, 
of which there were four, that the heavy tropic 
air could make entry to wage a hopeless battle 
against the stench inside. 

Within, this reed palace was divided into three 
apartments. One was a large kitchen, used only 
in the rainy season, for at other times of the year 
the cooking was done al fresco in an open shed 
behind the hut. The two other apartments were 
bedrooms, and curiously enough in one of them 
there was a fine brass bedstead. 

The man was very uncommunicative, perhaps 
no wonder, for it is no exaggeration to say that he 
certainly had a few dozen murders on his conscience. 
However, a few small silver coins, and finally two 
silver dollars were successful in loosening his tongue. 
He watched us cunningly and keenly ; the fact 
that there were six of us had caused him to 
reconsider what had obviously been his first inten- 
tion, namely murder. If our party had only 
numbered two or three he would certainly have 
shot us down from some ambush — and his aim 
was true. The second eldest daughter assured 
me of this on the very first day and warned me 
and my people not to wander about alone in the 
woods near by, but to go about in threes or fours, 
with our eyes open and our revolvers and guns 
always at full cock. 

We set up our encampment close to the hut and 
divided ourselves into regular watches in order 
that the half-breed should find no opportunity 
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to give rein to his lust for robbery and murder ; 
further we had brought two large dogs with us 
from Cruces, and they were on guard night and day. 

Our operator told the half-breed through the 
interpreter that he would like to take a few 
photographs of the family. The eldest daughter, 
who had worked for a time in Gorgona, had already 
been photographed when the French were there, 
and they showed us the pictures. The backs of 
the frames were crawling with bugs. The mother 
and her twelve offspring adorned themselves for 
the occasion. The eldest boy put on one of his 
mother’s petticoats, the girls put flowers in their 
hair and donned their party frocks.” The mother, 
who was only twenty-eight, although she had a 
dozen in her brood and looked as if she were forty- 
five, simply tied a dirty apron over her still dirtier 
dress. The most interesting was nine year old 
Miguel, for while his brothers and sisters remained 
perfectly naked, he appeared with an evening 
dress waistcoat, which had once been white and 
which must have belonged to a very large and 
powerfully built man. The opening in front 
extended as far as the little fellows knee caps. 
Heaven knows where he got hold of the 
garment ! Perhaps it once belonged to someone 
his father had shot down and robbed. He 
was a sight for sore eyes, and one of my 
company added to the effect by putting a bow 
tie round his neck. 

Just as we had got the group ready, two large 
and two small lizards appeared on the scene. 
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These animals are very tame, and are protected 
and fed by the natives because they destroy many 
pests, though, unfortunately, they don’t attack 
the flourishing and ubiquitious louse. The picture 
was a tremendous success. 

During the first night, a mountain lion a sort 
of puma, attacked one of our dogs and wounded 
him badly. Our interpreter drove the beast off, 
and two nights later I managed to lay him low on 
the Golden Mountain. Speaking of that, the 
Golden Mountain had never yielded gold, but our 
half-breed told me with a solemn face that a white 
negro (some rascal or other) had discovered gold 
there years ago, and not only in nuggets, for one 
day he had come to Bas Obisco with a haul of 
golden rings from the mountain, and on another 
occasion he found a gold tie pin adorned with a 
piece of coral. 

The half-breed showed me the pin and it was 
in fact of real gold. I bought it from him, and 
I wear it to this day, but who knows where its 
former owners’ bones are bleaching among the 
primeval forests of Panama ! 

On the second day we constructed a large raft 
on the river. The interpreter had borrowed a lot 
of ropes in Cruces, and with them and some iron 
screws we bound the logs together. The whole 
raft was covered over with huge banana leaves 
so that it looked like a little island. 

A two hours’ journey down stream the river 
broadened out, and there the giant caymans sunned 
themselves on the muddy banks. We travelled 
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down to this place called Alligator Lake on our 
raft by night, and moored the raft firmly some ten 
yards from the bank, using heavy stones, weighing 
a hundredweight or so, as anchors. 

We needed a rowing boat and a real canoe for 
our film, and had managed to get both on loan in 
Cruces. 

The chief scene we had to film was to be a 
pursuit in which the hunted man dashes through 
a shoal of crocodiles, what time his pursuer, knocked 
out of the boat by a blow from a crocodile’s tail, 
is seized and dragged under water. The hunted 
man sees his oppressor in danger, turns about and 
leaps into the river, whence, after a struggle with 
the beast under water, he saves his enemy. The 
latter, overcome by this deed of heroism, reforms 
and makes his rescuer his heir. 

The whole scene wasn’t so very difficult to stage ; 
we had all the properties we required, and there 
was no lack of alligators. 

I remained with two men and sufficient provender 
on the raft ; all the others had to keep well away 
until darkness fell in order not to frighten the beasts. 

The next day was to be spent in making observa- 
tions. We made ourselves at home on the raft, 
but it was the most terrible and tormenting eighteen 
hours of my life. About two in the morning the 
boat cast off, and we betook ourselves to rest. . . . 
The banana-leaf hut was simply alive with insects, 
in spite of the little fire we had burning, carefully 
screened off from view, which was meant to keep 
the mosquitos away. In half an hour our plight 
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was desperate ; swarm after swarm came to the 
attack and neither veils nor anything else afforded 
any protection. The little torments fell hissing into 
the charcoal fire by the milliard and gave off an 
offensive smell. Our bodies were covered with 
stings from head to foot, and it was not until day- 
break that the torturers slackened their attentions. 
Nevertheless, enough of them remained to keep us 
on the move the whole of the day. We have simply 
to thank our stars that none of the three of us took 
yellow fever, or were otherwise poisoned. 

As soon as the sun rose we were able to begin 
our observations. The water was black with the 
ugly alligators, and among them were giants many 
hundreds of years old. Only the younger beasts 
went to the bank. 

Many of the old caymans swam round our raft, 
rubbing against it as they passed and catching 
themselves in the ropes under the water, and some- 
times they would stick their horrid heads over the 
edge. 

We kept as quiet as mice in the hut watching 
the activities of the beasts through little peep- 
holes. These brutes are frightfully stupid, for 
they swam right and left, forwards and backwards 
round our hiding place, and I don't think it ever 
occurred to them that our raft was anything out 
of the ordinary. 

A number of capucine monkeys came down the 
far bank to the river. These were the brown 
capucine monkeys with the light-coloured heads, 
much more active than the small black capucine 
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monkeys, with the black heads and little pink 
faces. 

They are most amusing in their movements ; as 
a rule they walk erect, and carry their long tails 
like trains over their arms. The gentlemen 
approach first very carefully and cast rapid glances 
around in every direction. If they think that all's 
clear they make a sort of clapping noise with their 
little hands and the mothers with their babies 
clinging to their backs climb down from the trees 
and run on all fours to the water. Childless mothers 
and maiden ladies, as well as grown up children, 
approach circumspectly to the drinking place, 
holding themselves erect with their tails over their 
arms. Curiously enough, the alligators pay no 
attention to the monkeys. After the whole troop 
has drunk its fill, little family games are started in 
which fights and love scenes figure, all accompanied 
by a great deal of chatter. 

A number of herons sat close by regarding these 
monkey tricks with contempt, while large and 
small lizards crept on to the sandy clearings and 
were properly scolded by the monkeys for the 
disturbance they caused. The little capucines 
were so cheeky that they swung the lizards round 
by the tips of their tails, and if the lizards turned 
on them the saucy little creatures leapt aside, 
scolding and laughing. 

A river otter with wonderful dark brown gleaming 
fur appeared from under the edge of a creek ; 
like a flash a medium-sized alligator darted at 
it and all but made a capture, but the otter 
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was quicker and disappeared in a twinkling among 
the reeds. 

The primeval forest was awake ; from all sides 
came shrieks, whisperings, roarings, and laughter, 
but not a single note of melody. There were no 
singing birds in this part of the world, although 
peirrots, kingfishers, and birds of the most glorious 
plumage darted from bank to bank. 

The monkeys slowly withdrew and the big 
alligators came on to the beach to stretch their 
limbs ; these beasts sometimes lie for five or six 
hours without moving a muscle, motionless as 
logs. 

We spent the whole day in making our 
observations and in selecting a suitable place for 
the filming, and when darkness fell we were taken 
off by our rowing boat. Ever3rthing was in 
readiness for the morrow. The dog which had been 
wounded by the puma had died from his injuries, 
and it was now to fulfil its last duty as bait for the 
crocodiles. Next morning as soon as day dawned 
we made a start. 

The hunted man was in the boat and his pursuer 
in the canoe. Both were covered with bright 
yellow grease paint, as the tropical sun had 
turned them into Red Indians during the past 
fortnight. 

To the keel of the pursuer’s boat a rope had been 
fastened, to the other end of which the dead dog 
was attached. When the hunted man crossed the 
field of action his pursuer was to throw the bait 
overboard, as unobtrusively as possible, to attract 
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the crocodiles round him. He had, however, to 
keep his knife ready to cut the rope if there was 
any danger of the brutes capsizing the boat. The 
chief thing was that the monsters should be seen 
swimming round the boat and snapping their jaws 
at something. 

In such scenes as these where human life is at 
stake I have always taken the utmost precaution 
to protect the actors. It is only truly cold blooded 
people who are chosen for such r 61 es, or if need be, 
courageous substitutes are found for the hero 
as well as the heroine in the dangerous bits. 

The animals were thrashing about in the water 
in a lively fashion, perhaps because they felt there 
was going to be something exceptional to eat that 
day, and on the bank, outside the range of the 
camera, stood my trusty assistants with their rifles. 
Thehalf-breed was with them, awaitingthe adventure 
with glistening eyes. 

A great number of huge beasts were sporting in 
front of the cameras. The sun shone hotly from the 
heavens and the reflection of its beams from the 
waves sometimes dazzled the eye. 

On the banks was great activity, and the air was 
filled with noise, for the monkeys were apparently 
holding a yelling competition with the shrieking 
dwarf-parrots and the kingfishers. 

We exposed over fifty feet of film in taking pictures 
of all this " setting ” sdone. 

“ Everybody ready ? ” I shouted across the 
water, and at the soimd of a human voice the 
shrieks]^of the monkeys and the birds were silenced. 
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" Go ahead 1 ” I admit all my nerves were on 
edge ; I have never been timorous in my life when 
it was a question of my own safety, but I was 
always rather nervous when others were incurring 
danger. 

The operators began to “turn,” the hero 
came into the picture rowing with edl his might 
while the animals cleared out of his way. Next 
appeared the villain. 

This actor had always declared that onhismother's 
side he was of Indian stock, and at all events he 
was absolutely fearless. Two years later his daring 
was to cost him his life when in a film scene on the 
Hudson he was dragged into the screw of a tug boat. 

We noticed that the crocodiles were returning to 
the middle of the river, raising their ugly heads out 
of the water as they came. The dead dog was then 
thrown with a splash out of the canoe into the 
water ; immediately one huge brute made for 
the bait, a second following in hot haste. The 
villain paddled with all his might. The ropes 
mooring our raft to the bank were loosened and 
casting off the stone anchors we drifted slowly down 
the river behind the canoe, while the men on the 
bank kept control of the raft with heavy cables. 
The caymans were struggling for the bait, and the 
canoe was wobbling badly, I yelled through the 
megaphone : ” Cut the line I ” The villain seized 
the ^ife at his side and in the same instant an 
alligator’s snout shot up and snapped at the man’s 
hand. Far Dios ! — ^the shout from the half- 
breed on the bank cut through the hot and quivering 
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air, and before the man in the boat could let go the 
bait line, the canoe capsized and he fell into the 
stream in the midst of the struggling alligators. 
My heart stood stiU ; what next followed happened 
more quickly than can be told, much less written. 
The man in the water mounted an alligator’s back, 
and pausing only for a moment, leapt on to the bot- 
tom of the overturned canoe. Blood was streaming 
from a gaping wound in his left calf. The hero 
now rapidly approached in the rowing boat and 
helped the wounded villain on board. A few well 
aimed shots settled two of the alligators, one of 
which nearly capsized the rowing boat, and the 
rest of the brutes disappeared in the waves. 

A deathlike stillness reigned after the shots, the 
report scared every creature into silence. 

Fortunately Billy (the villain) was not dangerously 
wounded though the gash was a big one, and it 
took eight stitches to pull it together. The following 
day, being a Sunday, we spent in making prepara- 
tions for the rest of the drama on the Monday, 
for there were difftcult scenes yet to be filmed. 

It was no longer possible to have the scene in 
which the boat was capsized by a blow from the 
crocodile’s tail, but we still had to do the rescue 
scenes, the great fight under water and the close-ups. 

Of the two alligators we had killed I had the 
biggest rigged up for the fight, while the head of the 
other one was prepared for the close-ups on the 
surface of the water. 

Billy suffered from severe wound-fever all Sunday 
and was not fit for work till Tuesday. 
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The caymans were again very excited when we 
resumed operations and took a close-up of the 
hero and villain in boat and canoe respectively, but 
everything passed off without incident. Then 
we towed our raft up-stream in order to make our 
pictures of the fights under and above the water, 
the rescue scene, and the dose-up of the alligator’s 
jaws snapping at the gunwale. 

We dragged the dead crocodiles behind the 
raft with a tow-rope, and as the wind was astern, 
our noses got the full benefit of the odoriferous 
carrion. After a short halt for lunch we began the 
filming near our encampment at three in the after- 
noon. 

The first thing we did was to take the close-up of 
the alligator’s jaws on the boat’s gunwale. Two 
men stood in the water outside the picture and held 
the beast’s body against the boat in such a way 
that its head was near the gunwale, while, when they 
pushed, the head rose at an angle out of the water. 
A third man, who had clambered to the very end of 
a branch of a centuries old mahogany tree, pulled a 
fine string which had been passed through the beast’s 
upper jaws and fixed to its palate. Everjrthing 
went without a hitch, except that the men some- 
times swore and leapt about rather violently in the 
water. 

In the rivers of the Isthmus, there is a fish which 
has over its mouth a needle-like weapon with which 
it spears its prey ; this fish is about the size of a 
full-grown pike, and is almost white on the back, 
while its belly and sides are adorned with many 
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colours, a light purple predominating. I have 
never seen these fish in any aquarium, nor have I 
come across them in any text-book ; they are 
extremely difficult to catch and live usually among 
the water plants. When the fish is killed it loses its 
coloiu: in a very short time, becoming coal black, 
and it soon putrifies. It is not edible, but it regains 
its colour when put into boiling water, and keeps 
it as long as the water remains hot. 

It was these fish that were jabbing my two men 
in the legs. The wounds soon became inflamed 
and caused a lot of pain. 

There was great difficulty in filming the fight 
between Billy and the alligator. I hadfixed wires to 
the beast, which were kept below the surface, and had 
to be pulled by two other men standing in the water. 
It was a difficult business, because, according to the 
laws of nature, a dead crocodile floats belly upwards 
like a dead fish, and again and again the brute 
turned over on its back, but finally we got it as we 
wanted. 

Billy fought with the (dead) alligator above and 
below water, and with a tremendous effort tore his 
jaws apart and stabbed at them until the water 
grew dark with the beast's blood, then (according 
to the manuscript) his strength failed, and he sank. 
Now came the scene with the rescuer, and Gibson 
(the hero) swam up. Meanwhile we had stuck 
BiUy in the dead alligator's jaws, and the beast was 
being towed along through the water. Gibson had 
an enormous knife in his fist, and stabbed madly at 
the alligator, with the result that one of the wires 
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broke and the corpse slowly turned over on its back, 
forcing Billy’s head under water. I immediately 
saw the danger and gave orders to pull the 
crocodile to the bank, so that Billy might be freed 
from his uncomfortable position before he was 
drowned outright. 

Gibson swam alongside and played his part 
splendidly, keeping up a continuous fight with the 
alligator. 

At that moment our half-breed suddenly gave a 
loud shout of warning from the opposite bank. 
He let go the crocodile’s guide-rope and I saw him 
pick up his gun and put it to his cheek. A huge 
cayman had suddenly appeared in the water, and 
was making for Gibson with great speed. Gibson 
was stiU three or four yards from the bank, heeding 
nothing but the part he was playing. The half- 
breed’s rifle spoke, and the bullet got the cayman 
in the neck. I had seized up my gun and fired 
hardly a second later than the half-breed, who now 
got a second shot home with the equal accuracy. 
It was high time, for the brute received its death 
blow only a yard away from Gibson’s legs. 

Gibson was astonished at the shooting, but had 
had no idea of the danger he had escaped. This 
alligator was over i8 feet in length, and when 
we dragged it out of the water, a thick fluid ran 
out of its eyes ; whether it was tears or not I don’t 
know. Why should it have wept ? Because its 
prey had escaped or because it had to die ? I hardly 
think so. The reason is much more likely to have 
been the following : 
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One of the manuscripts of the play had fallen into 
the water on the second day of our film-making. 
Perhaps the alligator had read that manuscript. . . . 

Curiously enough, the genuine and dangerous 
scenes of the chase and the accident which took 
place on the first day, when Billy nearly lost his 
hfe, did not prove nearly so popular as the faked 
scenes we made later on with the dead beasts. 



CHAPTER XVI 


JOHANN AND EDWARD STRAUSS THE 
OSTRICHES, AND THE TWO LION 
METHUSELAHS 


M r. HEIN MOLLER was a perfervid 
admirer of Vienna music — a Viennese 
waltz was to him the very summit of the 
composer's art. He was not himself an Austrian, 
as he hailed from Hamburg, but his wife Sidi was a 
true daughter of the old city on the Danube. Her 
ancestry did not bear any too close investigation on 
the paternal side, but from her mother she had 
inherited the gift of song, the sweet and gentle gift 
that flourishes so happily in the pleasant setting of 
humbler Vienna hfe. 

MoUer had come to Vienna as an agent of Carl 
Hagenbeck the great animal dealer of Hamburg. 
That was in the year 1885, and Hein feU inlovethere 
with Sidi, who used to bring the washing to his hotel. 
Hein’s romance did not end in the girl alone ; he lost 
his heart to her first, and then he lost it to Vienna, 
for the merry evenings in the snug caf6s and Sidi 
with her songs, like another Calypso, made the 
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stern Northerner forget his cold North. And so they 
got married. 

These were happy days in Vienna and when the 
time came to return to Hamburg, the pair departed 
with heavy hearts ; but every year they would return 
South on holiday to the city of music, laughter and 
dancing. 


In 1902 Hein Mdller was offered the position of 
chief overseer on a big ostrich fann at Hinesville in 
the south of Virginia, U.S.A. and he decided to go. 

There was a mighty lot of luggage to be packed, 
and among it was a phonograph with all the newest 
Viennese waltzes and all the oldest Vienna songs. 
The couple paid a final visit to Vienna, and their 
departure from the dear old town was a sore wrench. 
Sidi indeed left a little piece of her heart behind her 
and Hein could not prevent the salt tears trickling 
down into his moustache as the train pulled out of 
the station. 

Arrived at their destination in America, it was 
not long before Hein MoUer had christened the two 
finest ostriches on the farm, Johann and Edward 
Strauss (" Strauss ” being the German word for 
“ ostrich”). Whether the birds were worthy of this 
honour it would be difficult to say. Hein used to 
get very annoyed at them and would swear at them 
through his fair moustache ; they were really very 
stupid beasts. One fine day he placed the phono- 
graph on their feeding box and the trumpet gave 
forth the immortal strains of the Blue Danube 
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Waltz. It was a spring morning of golden sunshine 
fiUed with smells of the awakening earth ; a dog was 
howling, birds were twittering and singing and a 
flock of sparrows quarrelled uproariously. Hein 
stood lost in thought listening to melody, but Johann 
and Edward Strauss paid not the slightest attention 
to the sweet strains of their namesake. They were 
too busy eating flints, beer bottle stoppers, a small 
heel-iron that Hein had dropped off his heavy boots 
and suchlike delicacies to bother with music. Hein 
was furious, he stopped the phonograph and shook 
his fist at Edward and Johann. 

" But Heinerle ! what are you calling the poor 
beasts such names for ? Come and see this ! Here's 
a visiting card ! There's an American outside from 
New York and he has got a letter for you and wants 
to speak to you.” Sidi came up and gave Hein a 
small card which bore the legend 

Joseph Delmont, 

A. B. Film Company, 

New York. 

" Well what does he want with me ? ” 

“ I don’t know, better ask him.” 

" Mr. M6Uer ? ” 

” Yes.” 

‘‘I’m the Director of the A Biograph Company 
of New York.” 

Hein looked at the visitor and then at the card 
until Sidi broke into his reverie with an injunction 
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in purest Viennese to pull himself together. At the 
sound of the homely speech I started and turned 
towards her for it was the accent of my old home 
town — thousands of miles away — ^that fell on my 
ear. 

" What ! ” I cried in her own dialect, “ You come 
from Vienna ? ” " Saints preserve us ! the gentle- 
man is from Vienna ! ” and Sidi poured over me a 
thousand welcomes and explanations all at once, 
saying she’d thought I was a cowboy from my hat and 
hoping that I brought her greeting from her parents. 
Her eyes were gleaming and she clapped her hands 
in her joy, while the tears began to roll down her 
plump rosy cheeks. Nothing would satisfy her but 
that I would give her news of her relatives far off 
at home, but unfortunately I had to interrupt with 
the information that I had not been in Vienna for 
over twenty years. 

She wondered how anyone could live away from 
Vienna for so long, she herself had only been gone 
for two years and thought she could hardly stand 
any more of it. I received a most cordial invitation 
to join them at dinner, and I was promised a real 
Viennese feast with " Beuschel ” with “ KnSdel ” 
and to finish up an “ Apfelstrudel.” 

My own home town ! Wherever I may wander, 
whether in Asia, Africa, Australia, Alaska, the Argen- 
tine, or the South Seas, my longing for you is ever 
present, and it is only he who is a Viennese bom and 
bred who can understand, although many a stranger 
may love the old town on the Danube too. Was it 
not Mark Twain, the world’s greatest humourist, who 
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wrote that the eight years of his life he spent in 
Vienna were the happiest of all ? 

Hein MSller was very astonished when I placed 
my proposition before him, for he hadn’t the 
faintest idea what I meant when I said that I wished 
to make films of his ostriches. He had never been 
in a cinema, and he only knew of the " movies " 
by hear-say and newspaper reports. 

Years ago in South Africa, I had seen kaffirs 
riding on ostriches. I wanted to make a picture 
featuring such scenes, and in addition, to stage the 
pursuit and capture of the ostriches, showing the 
ostrich farm being attacked by two lions, not to 
mention all the side-shows that might develop 
out of that. We had obtained permission from 
the owner of the farm, and the Film Company was 
responsible for all damages. 

Frau Sidi was tremendously keen and her first 
concern was whether the film would ever get as far 
as Vienna. 

Three days later my company arrived, having 
been notified by telegram. It consisted as usual, 
of the hero, the villain, and the vamp, plus a fat old 
comic man, and an elderly lady to play an old maid’s 
part. Two camera men and the lion keeper com- 
pleted the party. 

The two lions looked to me very old, and I am 
sure that they were the identical beasts that had 
fought with gladiators under the eye of Nero in 
the Roman Arena, or at least had dined off 
Christians. 

One of them, called Prince, had no hair left on his 
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chest, a fact which inspired our comic man to the 
deduction that Prince had been one of the chariot 
team of Marcus Aurelius, and that the chafing of 
the collar had caused his baldness. However that 
may be, there was one thing certain ; both of them. 
Prince and Gillet, slept for at least twenty-three 
hours out of the twenty-four, and the remaining 
hour they devoted to eating. I therefore concluded 
that neither we nor the ostriches had anything to 
fear. 

The following day the hero and the villain had to 
learn how to ride on Johann and Edward Strauss, 
which was easier said than done. 

The scenario went as follows : 

Scene 147 — Angela dashes out of the forest, 
Eugen (thehero) staggers exhausted across the steppe 
when a herd of ostriches stampedes past him ; 
in a last effort he pulls himself together, throws 
himself on the herd and, swinging himself on to 
the back of one of the birds, he dashes off. Angela 
(the vamp) gives a CcJl into the forest and the 
villain appears; she orders him to take up the 
pursuit, so he lassoes an ostrich and rides after 
Eugen, while the vamp follows both of them on 
horseback. The pursued man arrives at the last 
moment at the house of his adored one where that 
lady's fat father bestows a blessing on him, and so 
on. 

Right at the beginning there was a slight differ- 
ence of opinion between Edward Strauss and the 
villain. I put this down to the fact that Edward 
was righteously indignant at having been labelled 
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unmusical by Hein MoUer, and unworthy to bear 
the name of his illustrious cousin. On the other 
hand the villain’s name was Sousa, although he 
bore no conceivable relationship to the American 
composer and conductor of that name. Anyway, 
something must have evoked Edward’s antipathy. 
Perhaps he had heard the story of how lately the 
renowned Vienna male choir had arrived in New 
York, and had been met by vast crowds and a band. 
The band played the ‘‘ Blue Danube ’’while the guests 
from Vienna listened reverently with bared heads 
to the piece and when it was over the Viennese 
Choirmaster, Herr Kremser, went up to the con- 
ductor and thanked him for the tribute, nor did 
he omit to make especial mention of the composition, 
as follows : “ I offer you my heartfelt thanks, 
Mr. Conductor. I am extremely interested to 
hear in how many variations the American National 
Hymn can be played ! ” 

On first approaching Edward Strauss, Sousa 
received a kick in the stomach that sent him 
flying ten yards away. When he had given up 
trying to count the number of heavenly bodies 
wWch danced before his eyes, Sousa called for 
whisky . . . and whoever has not received a kick 
from an ostrich let him be thankful, for the 
strength of an ostrich can only be believed when it 
has been felt. 

Eugen was a little more successful with Johann 
Strauss. Two men kept hold of the bird while the 
doughty rider swung himself on to its back. Hein 
Moller instructed him how to keep his seat in the 
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best cavaky manner, and then Johann Strauss was 
let go. The bird dashed off in the most beautifully 
symmetrical zig-zags, running round the fence and 
going faster and faster until it suddenly occiured 
to Edward Strauss to join him. It is very likely 
that he was contemplating some low-down trick 
for he hardly had drawn level with his mate when 
Johann stopped short with a jerk, and his rider, 
in accordance with the laws of gravity, described a 
double somersault over the fence and landed in a 
giant cactus bush. The huge prickles played 
sad havoc with the softer parts of poor Eugen’s 
anatomy. 

The two birds then coolly went on with their meal, 
the cunning Edward, with Sousa in the saddle, 
making a pleasant hors d’ oeuvres out of an old 
sardine tin. It was no easy matter to catch 
them with the lasso, and twice the noose fell 
right over both Edward and his rider, until 
at the third attempt the bird was caught round 
the body. Then Edward and Sousa began a 
circular tour of the arena. 

We tried to take some pictures in the larger 
enclosure with the rest of the herd, but as we came 
off even worse there, we returned to the brothers 
Strauss. 

At the end of a week we had got the length of 
attempting a few stunts, as Edward and Johann had 
become a little more amenable and the other pictures 
had already been taken. 

Frau Sidi MoUer fed us in the best traditions of 
Vieimese hospitality, so that my American friends 
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decided that they must either give up the films and 
settle down where we were, or else take Frau Sidi 
by force back to New York, to have her cook all 
her delicious dishes for the troupe henceforward. In 
the evening we used to sit on the big verandah of 
the house and, in the warm southern night, Sidi 
would sing the sweet songs of Vienna. The black 
servants, the grooms, and the keepers would creep 
round the house and lie in the grass, listening 
reva-ently to that strange music which got so close 
to the heart. 

Eugen thought of a dodge to enable him to get 
on to Johaim’s back without difi&culty, by having 
a wire fastened to the ostrich so that it couldn’t 
make off. However I had a far better idea 
myself and that was as follows : 

Eugen was to dash into the herd of ostriches 
as it rushed past and to mingle among them so 
that we could take a close-up, showing the body 
but not the legs of the bird, the bird’s legs being 
held fast by two men l3dng on the ground. Then 
the herd would be driven past again right in the 
foreground, in such a way that the men who were 
holding Johann Strauss were not visible. 

The first pictures were successful ; Eugen 
staggered out of the wood, seeking a way of escape. 
The close-up of his eyes, his fear, his horror, 
and his joy, had already been made on previous 
da}^. 

The herd of ostriches was then driven across the 
foreground of the picture by niggers well out of 
sight, and Eugen was seen to dash into the middle 
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of the pack. It came off splendidly, and nobody 
except the recipient noticed the kick which Eugen 
got from a lady ostrich that landed him ten yards 
outside the stage setting. It took internal massage 
with a gill of whisky to recall departed life back to 
our hero, and after a quarter of an hour’s rest we 
began again. 

Under no circumstances, however, would Johann 
submit to the indignity of eight black hands on his 
legs, but finally he had to give in, after coughing 
up his last meal into the inquisitive upturned face 
of an old nigger. 

Finally our preparations were completed for a 
close-up of the rider on his steed — ^we were ready, 
that is, but we couldn’t do it, as the other ostriches 
simply refused to be driven past. We couldn’t 
understand why, but the stupid beasts put their 
heads together and held a conference, and “struck.” 

Hein MoUer ran indoors and brought out 
his chocolate coloured poodle, “ Nelson.” With a 
shout of " At ’em, my lad ! ” he set the dog at the 
conclave. Nelson began to bark wildly, which 
must have annoyed one of the ostriches, for I saw 
the poodle suddenly whizzing through the air and 
landing plump on the sensitive “ lower chest ” of 
our comic man, who at that moment had his eyes 
upturned to the skies, in the process of swallowing 
a tot of whisky. If I hadn’t seen it with my own 
eyes I should never have believed that the stout 
lad could have nodded his head as quickly as he 
did when Nelson landed on him, not a nod exactly, 
for his head shot forward and from his mouth 
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emerged a spray of whisky, drenching the dog. 
Then we carried Fatty into the house where Frau 
Sidi took charge of him and successfully brought 
him round. 

Nelson was thoroughly put out at such a 
treacherous reception ; shaking the whisky from 
his coat and spreading a pleasant odour all around, 
he made a grab at the tail feathers of the first 
ostrich he saw. This brought the herd to life and 
they aU tore past the camera with Johann Strauss 
and his rider in the middle. 

Such was the speed of the birds in getting through 
the scene that when the picture was shown nobody 
noticed a brown poodle hanging on to the tail 
feathers of one of the ostriches. As soon as they 
were outside the field of the camera, Johann fixed 
his rider on to the grass. 

Fortunately, the lassoing scene with Edward 
Strauss and Sousa was successful at the first 
attempt ; and although Edward tried to make 
Sousa measure his length on the grass he got the 
worst of it. That completed the day’s work, for 
these seven scenes had taken us from early morning 
until dark. 

Our comic man was stiU hors de combat, or rather 
was again in that condition, for he was now “ three 
sheets in the wind.” With the best intentions in 
the world Frau Sidi had given the poor fellow 
rather too much “ medicine,” with the result 
that he was a bit unsteady about the legs and 
stuttered as if he’d had a stroke. 

The following day the pursuit was staged, not 
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without much trouble. The attack on the ostrich 
herd by the two lions was billed for the afternoon. 
Everything would have been all right had it not 
been for Sidi’s soft and generous heart. I had 
kept the two “ lion methuselahs ” for two days 
without food instead of the usual twenty-four hours, 
in order to bring some semblance of life into the 
old things. Unthinkingly I had mentioned this 
to Frau Sidi the day before and she had immediately 
raised her voice in pity at their plight, “ Mar and 
Joseph ! the poor beasts ! how can they work if 
they’re starving ! ” I had not the faintest idea 
that the good lady had given a whole lamb to the 
two lions that very forenoon while we were busy. 
The results were disastrous, for when the cages 
were opened the two lions lay there at peace 
with all the world and refused to budge an 
inch. Even a little stimulation with a pitchfork 
was of no avail. There was nothing to do but 
wait. 

My patience did not last very long ; I got a damp 
bunie of straw and lit it so that the smoke blew 
into the cages. Gillet came out, but simply walked 
out of line of the smoke and lay down on the grass. 
Prince did not move at all, and so I had his cage 
tilted up from behind until the coward slid on to 
the grass together with all the straw and sawdust. 
However, as soon as the cage was level. Prince 
simply jumped in again. I was in despair, until 
Sidi, who was watching the performance, threw 
some light on the situation when she called to the 
lions : “ Now then, you lazy beasts I get on with 
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your work ! You've had a good dinner I '' Then 
I understood — she had given them a diimer and 
had cooked my goose. 

After another hour's rest we forced the beasts 
out of their cages, and Prince, tired of being eternally 
disturbed, began to growl. The two lay quietly 
in the long grass while the camera men took a 
close-up. I had the ostriches driven up, but the 
lions refused to be interested, nor did the birds on 
their part pay any attention to the lions. 

I then fixed a large bit of raw meat on a long string 
and tied the other end to several of the birds 
together. The result was good, in fact rather too 
good. When we were ready I let Prince and Gillet 
smell the raw meat and the two old gourmands 
showed some enthusiasm at last. Eugen and Sousa 
were seated on their mounts while the other ostriches 
were driven past. The cameras opened fire. The 
birds ran right over the two lions and when Prince 
and Gillet smelt the meat they dashed after the 
fljdng herd. Owing to the long grass the meat 
biunping about at the end of the string could not 
be seen, but the two lions followed it up with 
their noses. 

Gillet scooped a huge lump of the bait and began 
to eat it in the grass. We made capital out of 
this incident with all speed ; Sousa flung his necker- 
chief, his jacket, his shirt, and a boot near the 
feeding lion and this was photographed. The scene 
appeared in the film under the sub-title of " The 
ferocious lion devouring the villain’s body.” I 
learnt later it was deleted by the Berlin censor. 
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In America, however, it was just this touch that 
got the most applause, for there the villain on the 
films must alwa3rs come to a bad end. 

Meanwhile the chase with Prince and the ostriches 
was in full swing. Eugen, in great fear of losing 
his seat, was still clinging fast to Johann. Hein, 
the negroes, and my assistants were trying to stop 
the hunt, but it was beyond our powers to bring 
over a hundred ostriches to a stand-still. Prince was 
snapping madly at a great piece of flesh bouncing 
about the ground when suddenly Nelson appeared 
on the scene and rushed alongside the lion, keeping 
up a loud barking. 

Hein began to be afraid for his ostriches and 
fetched a shot gun to finish off Prince. The 
ostriches seemed to have lost the last vestige of 
any reason they might ever have had, for they 
suddenly changed their course and making for 
the house, dashed through the open doors with 
Prince and Nelson following . . . and what a mess 
there was ! Half the furniture was in ruins before 
we finally got them out again. Prince, the king 
of beasts, had crept away under the bed while 
Nelson and a little white fox terrier were leaping 
round the valance and yapping at the hero under- 
neath. When we brought the transport cage along. 
Prince was as pleased as Punch to get back into his 
old home ; Gillet in the meantime had got into his 
cage on his own hook. 

Eugen had a lump on his forehead nearly as big 
as one of Sidi’s dumplings, for as the birds tore 
into the house Johann Strauss had ducked when 
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passing through the door, but Eugen had come 
full tilt against the lintel and had been knocked 
off. 

I felt sad when the moment came to part 
from Hein MoUer and Frau Sidonie, for in that 
far off land I had come across a little piece of 
my own home — two fellow souls from dear, distant 
Vienna. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE MUTINY OF THE MONKEYS 

K OTUNGLUR, a filthy little hole of a port 
in the Indian Province of Travancore, 
was slowly disappearing over the 
horizon. . . . 

What a foul odour emanates from all these 
odds and ends flung, very naturally, out of Chinese 
and Malay kitchens on to the streets I All round 
the town, too, animals had been dying off like 
flies, for some pest, heaven knows how, had broken 
out. 

The Periyar River lay to the .south of the town 
at the foot of the Cardamom Mountains, and the 
English Garrison quartered there formed a small 
European quarter, or, rather, hardly " European ” 
so much as " English,” for no other white nation 
was represented in that spot. 

I had to put up at Kotunglur through an unhappy 
mischance owing to a breakdown in the engine 
of the Union Castle Transport Liner, Empress of 
India. This 4,500 tonner had taken a ship-load 
of animals of every description on board for me 
at Barrisal, in Bengal, and was to take the cargo 
to Europe. On the way home we had to call at 
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Itshapor, Calicut, and Bombay, to collect more 
animals. 

In several of these ports the animal cargoes had 
been waiting with their keepers for months, and 
lions and tigers which I had purchased when they 
were mere cubs had grown to considerable propor- 
tions. Many valuable animals, too, had died. I 
wanted to set out in advance in an East Indian ship 
and wait for the cargo ship at Bombay. 

On May 12, 1894, I received news when I was 
staying at the Imperial Hotel in Bombay, that the 
Empress of India had suffered severe damage in a 
storm, and was lying with smashed engines in 
Kotunglur, and that I should have to charter 
another ship as she was going into dry dock. I 
felt the fates were cruel to me, for it had taken 
me three full weeks in Barrisal to convert the 
Empress of India into a Noah’s Ark to house my 
beasts. I had felt very contented when my cargo was 
loaded, for the animals were comfortably quartered, 
and thus the telegram announcing that my transport 
ship could not make the journey was catastrophic. 

Where on earth could I get another ship 
sufficiently soon to take such a load ? I cabled 
to my firm in Liverpool and received word that 
the 3,500 ton Orinoco, sailing from Negapatam, 
had been chartered for me. This steamer was due 
to arrive in Kotimglur in eight or ten days, and 
would ship my cargo. 

I reached Kotvmglur in five days on a coasting 
vessel. Phew I what with the smell, the dirt, and 
the unbearable moist heat, it was Purgatory. 
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The fact that the garrison was changed twice 
a year at that time (1894) shows what an unhealthy 
hole Kotunglur was, and the English Resident 
lived far up in the mountains across the Periyar 
River. 

It wasn’t until nine days later that the Orinoco 
arrived, and it proved a difficult business to look 
after my huge cargo in Kotunglur, for the damaged 
Empress of India was lying beyond the Mole, and 
fodder had to be transported from the land in a 
small tug. 

I had considerable qualms when I first met the 
Captain of the Orinoco on board his ship. He was 
a surly Scotsman who never even offered me a chair 
when I entered his cabin. 

I was very astonished when I subsequently 
learnt that only half the capacity of the ship had 
been placed at my disposal, and that the rest of 
the cargo consisted of rice, coffee, and bamboos. 

In spite of my youth I took care to let the Captain 
know on the second day of our acquaintance that I, 
as far as the animals were concerned, weis boss 
and was going to demand my rights. After a heated 
scene in which the furious Scot threatened me with 
his revolver, and swore he would have me thrown 
overboard, we agreed on a temporary armistice. 

The two ships lay side by side, and the donkey 
engines clattered day and night unloading my 
" beasties,” as the Captain called them. 

We soon arranged quarters for the elephants, 
of which there were twenty-eight ; and the smiths 
and the engineers forged rings for them on the 
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bulkheads. But there wasn’t enough room for 
all the beasts in the ship’s hold, no matter how 
tightly the cargo was packed, so that two large 
cages were erected on the fore and aft decks, 
each divided into many partitions, for my family 
of monkeys ; they numbered 150, and in Bombay 
and in three ports on the west coast of Africa I 
had to collect stiU further animal consignments, 
including some 250 to 300 additional monkeys. 
Every day during the voyage I had rows with the 
Captain, for he was a drunkard of the worst sort, 
and as often as he had the chance he kicked and 
beat my coloured keepers. 

The final cargo was shipped at Massawa, and from 
there our journey lay to Liverpool, touching at 
Marseilles on the way. 

The first " donkey man ” on the Orinoco was 
called Aubrey Woodbridge. (A donkey, be it 
said, is the engine which works the winches.) 
Aubrey was a decent fellow, and as he had a lot 
of spare time on the high sesis he spent most of it 
with my monkeys, that is to say, he never stopped 
teasing the creatures. 

Passing through the Red Sea, the heat became 
unbearable, and since the whole hull of the ship 
was filled with hving animals, while more than 
400 monkeys were on the deck, it is not to be 
wondered at that the Captain’s temper grew visibly 
worse. In spite of all efforts at cleanliness, the 
stench grew worse day by day, and we all lost 
our appetites, except the black keepers, whose 
noses seemed impervious. 
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One afternoon Aubrey Woodbridge and the mate 
took to their fists to settle a dispute, for the worthy 
Aubrey, instead of obeying a command, had 
preferred to entertain himself with the monkeys, 
with whom he was quite a favourite, because he 
often wheedled tit-bits from the Chinese cook for 
them. The Captain and the mate, however, had 
no love for the beasts, and they never lost a chance 
of kicking or striking at the playful hands and 
arms stretched through the bars of the cages. 

The fight took place on the fo’c’sle in front of 
the assembled crew, with the thermometer standing 
at 115° in the shade. The “ old man ” was in 
his cabin, having his customary afternoon nap, 
which was often prolonged for four or five hours, 
according to the potency and quantity of his drink. 

Both men were good boxers. Jimmy, the mate, 
had been felled twice, and the spectators were 
urging the fighters on with shouts and stampings : 
" Go on, Aubrey I soak him one ! ” " That’s the 
stuff ! ” " Gee whiz ! got him again ! ” 

An Irish sailor then started a little private fight 
on his own with his neighbour : "Be gorrah, ye 

fule, will yez argue with an Oirishman?’’ 

This row awoke the Captain and he hurried on 
deck. Jimmy had just received a powerful punch 
on the solar plexus, followed by an upper-cut ; 
he had measured his length and was trying to 
count the stars dancing in front of his eyes. 

The Captain came up behind Aubrey and struck 
him down with his fist. One or two of the crew 
began to murmur, but when the boss’s glazed and 
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inflamed eyes looked round for another victim, the 
crew, together with the two fighters, discreetly 
retreated. 

Aubrey swore revenge against the " old man.” 

The next morning one of the keepers wakened 
me at half-past three ; at first I could not make 
head or tail of his excited jabber, except that 
something was up among the animals, but I shall 
never forget the sight that met my eyes when I 
got on the deck. In every comer, both on and above 
the deck, there was a monkey, and the Captain 
was running round with his revolver in his hand. 
A dead blue-faced baboon and a wounded pig-tail 
monkey were lying on the deck, while a few of the 
beasts had leaped overboard and were swimming 
after the ship. It was a perfect pandemonium of 
screams and roars. A few little rhesus monkeys 
had bolted below, and two of them, getting within 
reach of the tigers, had been tom to shreds. 

On the bridge a large mandril was fighting with 
a giant macaque. I tore the Captain’s weapon 
out of his hand. The rigging right up to the tops 
of the masts was covered with monkeys, and they 
kept up a wild concert. One yoimg monkey went 
overboard and its mother leapt after it ; she 
seized her child in her teeth and swam behind 
the ship. 

I yelled to the Captain to stop the boat, for over 
fifty monkeys, many of which were of great value, 
were already far astern. He pushed me roughly 
away . . . and at the same instant he fell sense- 
less on the deck. From up aloft a monkey had 
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dropped a heavy iron marline-spike on his head, 
fracturing his skull. 

The first officer brought the diip to a standstill, 
and ropes were thrown overboard. Many of the 
beasts that were swimming about caught hold and 
climbed on board, and many swam for hours round 
the ship before managing to get a grip. A few 
were drowned before our eyes, and they screamed 
like humans in their terror. We couldn’t get a 
life-boat loose because all the boats were filled with 
monkeys, and the terrified beasts bit madly at 
anyone who approached them. One of the keepers 
was bitten severely and a few of the crew also 
received bites 

The ship then continued her course under com- 
mand of the first officer, but all attempts to get the 
monkeys out of the rigging were unsuccessful. 
We placed pans of food for them, but they simply 
came down, picked up the food, pans and all, and 
scurried aloft again. They carried every conceivable 
sort of thing into the rigging to pelt us with. 

On the second day a huge baboon called King 
began to do a bit of hunting ; he was a tame beast 
and exceptionally fond of his keeper, Sul Hamar. 
He used to nm behind Sul Hamar watching him 
catch the monkeys, and this so amused him that he 
began to catch a few of his comrades on his own hook. 

I had put no more food on the deck, so for two days 
my escaped rascals had suffered hunger and thirst. 
As a result, a few tried to storm the galley, but they 
only burnt their hands and mouths and were 
walloped by the cook. 
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On the third day I placed pans of food right at 
the back of the cages, and had them nailed to the 
ground ; strings were then fastened to the doors, 
and driven by hunger the monkeys began to descend 
and approach little by little. Whenever one of 
them came up to the cage and stretched his hand 
in he got a sad disappointment because he could 
not make off with the pan, and, of course, as soon 
as he entered the cage the door clicked behind him. 

By the evening of the fourth day I had all the 
truants back in their cages except the big baboon. 
King had helped nobly, for he found it great fun to 
chase the little monkeys and box their ears soundly 
if they bit him when caught, and each time he 
brought a chattering prisoner to Sul Hamar he 
received a tit-bit in reward. The big baboon sat 
on the mast until we got to Liverpool ; he had gone 
without food for seven days. On the eighth day, 
however, he ventured a little way from his perch 
and was finally caught. 

Aubrey Woodbridge got a good dusting from the 
rest of the crew when they found out it was he 
who had opened the cages. 
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net. And The Second Post. 6f. net. Also, 
together in one volume ys bd net. Her 
Infinite Variety. Good Company. 
One Day and Another. Old Lamps 
FOR New. Loiterer’s Harvest. 
Cloud and Silver. A Boswell of 
Baghdad. ’Twixt Eagle and Dove. 
The Phantom Journal. Giving and 
Receiving. Luck of the Year. En- 
counters AND Diversions. Zig- 
Zags in France. Each bs. net. 
Specially Selfcted. Urbanities. 
Each, illustrated by G. L. Stampa, 
ys. bd. net. You Know What People 
Are. Illustrated by Gcorge Morrow. 
ss. net. The Same Star ; A Comedy 
in Three Acts. 3s.6d.net. The British 
School. 6s. net. Little Books on 
Great Masters. Each ss. net. Rov- 
ing East and Roving West. 55.net. 
Introducing London, zs. bd. net. 
Playtime and Company, ys bd. net. 
See also Dolls' House (The Queen's). 
Lynd (Robert) 

The Blue Lion. The Peal of Bells. 
The Money Box. Each Fcap. 8to. 
6f. net. 

McDougall (WUllam) 

AN Introduction to Social Psycho- 
logy (Nineteenth Edition), 8r. bd. net. 
National Welfare and National 
Decay, bs. net. An Outline of 
Psychology. i2r. net. Body and 


Mind (Fifth Edition), izs. bd. net. 
Ethics and Some Modern World 
Problems, ys. bd. net. 

Maeterlinck (Maurice) 

The Blue Bird. 6*. net. Also, illus- 
trated by F. Cayley Robinson. 
I or. bd. net. Mary Magdalene, ss. 
net. Death. 35. bd. net. Our Eter- 
nity. 6r. net. The Unknown Guest. 
61. net. Poems. 5s. net. The Wrack 
of the Storm, bs net. The Miracle 
of St. Anthony. 31. bd. net. The 
Burgomaster of Stilemonde. 5s. net. 
luji Betrothal, bs. net. Mountain 
Paths. 6s. net. The Story of Tyltyl. 

IS. net. The Great Secret. y$. bd. 
net. The Cloud that Lif ted and The 
Power of the Dead. ys. bd. net. 
Masefield (John) 

On the Spanish Main. 8s. bd. net. A 
Sailor’s Garland. 6s. net. Sla Life 
IN Nelson’s Time. 5s. net. 

Methuen (Sir A.) 

An Anthology of Modern Verse. 

Sznd Thousand, 

Shakespeare to H^RDY : An Anthol- 
ogy of English Lyrics. 15/^ Thousand. 
Each Fcap. 800. Cloth, bs. net. 
Leather, ys. bd. net. 

Milne (A. A.) 

Not that it Matters. If I May. 
Each 35. bd net. When We were Very 
Young. Illustrated by E. H. Shepard. 
Ninth Edition, ys. bd. net. Leather, 
los. 6d net. For the Luncheon In IT R- 
val : Cricket and Other Verses. 
IS. bd. net. 

Milne (A. A.) and Fraser-Slmson ( 11 .) 

Fourteen Songs from “ When We 
WFUE Very Young.” Words by A. A. 
Milne. Music by H. Fraser-Simson. 
Fourth Edition. Royal 4to. ys. bd. net. 
The King’s Breakfast. Crovm 4to. 
3S. bd. net. 

Newman (Tom) 

How to Play Billiards. Illustrated. 
Crown 8tx>. 8s. bd. net. Billiard 
Do’s and Dont’s. zs. bd. net. 

Oman (Sir Charles) 

A History of the Art of War in the 
Middle Ages, a.d. 378-1485. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 2 Vols. 
Illustrated. Demy Svo. £1 lbs. net. 
Oxenham (John) 

Bees in Amber. Small Pott 8tw. 2s. 
net. All’s Well. The King’s High- 
way. I’HB Vision Splendid. The 
Fiery Cross. High Altars. Hearts 
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Courageous. All Clear ! Each 
Small Pott 8w). Papery i$. 3rf. net. 
Cloth, zs. net. Winds of the Dawn. 
zs. net. 

Perry (W. J.) 

The Origin of Magic and Religion. 
The Growth of Civilization. Each 
6s. net. The Children of the Sun. 
iZs. net, 

Petrie (Sir Flinders) 

A History of Egypt. In 6 Volumes. 

Vol. I. From the 1 st to the XVIth 
Dynasty. Eleventh Edition, Revised, 
izs. net. 

Vol. II. The XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Dynasties. Seventh Edition, Revised. 
9s. net 

Vol. III. XIXth to XXXth Dynas- 
ties. Third Edition, izs. net. 

Vol. IV. Egypt undfr the Ptole- 
maic Dynasty. J. P. Mahaffy. 
Second Edition, gi. net. 

Vol. V. Egypt under Roman Rule. 
J. G. Milne. Third Edition, Revised, 
tzs. net 

Vol. VI. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 
Stanley Lane Poole. Fourth Edition. 
lof. net, 

Raleigh (Sir Walter) 

The Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Edited by Lady Raleigh. Two Vols. 
Demy Svo. Ci los. net. 

Rice-Oxley (L.) 

Oxford Renowned. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. i8i. net. 

Rutter (Owen) 

The New Baltic States and their 
Future : An Account of Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia. Illustrated. 
Demy Svo. iS*. net. 

Smith (Adam) 

The Wealth of Nations. Edited by 
Edwin Cannan. a Vols. Demy Svo. 
£i 5*. net. 

Smith (C. Pox) 

Sailor Town Days. Sea Songs and 
Ballads. A Book of Famous Ships. 
Ship Alley. Full Sail. Each, illus- 
trated, 6 j. net. iHE Return of the 
*' Cutty Sark.” Illustrated. 3». 6d. net. 


Sommerfeld (Arnold) 

Atomic Structure and Spectral 
Lines. Denry Svo. £i izs. net, 

Stevens (F. E.) 

The New Forest Beautiful. Illus- 
trated. Croton 8vo. 8r. 6d. net. 

Stevenson (R. L.) 

The Letters. Edited by Sir Sidney 
Colvin. 4 Vols. Fcap. 8tJ0. Each 
6r. net, 

Stratton (F. J. M.) 

Astronomical Physics. Demy Svo. 
iSt net., 

Surtees (R. S.) 

Handley Cross. Mr. Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour. Ask Mamma. Mr. 
Facey Romford’s Hounds. Plain or 
Ringlets ? Hillingdon Hall. Each, 
illustrated, ys. 6d. net. JORROCKS’s 
Jaunts and Jollities. Hawbuck 
Grange. Each, illustrated, 6r. net. 

Thomson (J. Arthur) 

What is Man ? 6r. 6d. net. Science 
and Religion, •js. 6d. net. 

Tllden (W. T.) 

The Art of Lawn Tennis. Singles 
and Doubles. Each, illustrated, 6s. 
net. The Common Sense of Lawn 
Tennis. Illustrated. s». net. 

Tileston (Mary W.) 

Daily Strength for Daily Needs. 
$ist Edition. 3s.6d.net. India Paper, 
Leather, 6r. net. 

Underhill (Evelyn) 

Mysticism {Tenth Edition). 15s. net. 
The Life of the Spirit and the Life 
OF To-day (Sixth Edition). 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Vardon (Harry) 

How to Play Golf. Illustrated. 

iSth Edition. Crown Svo. 5s. net. 

I 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth) 

A Little Book of Life and Death. 
zznd Edition. Small Pott 8uo. zs. 6d. 
net. 
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Wilde (Oscar). 

The Works. In i 6 Volt. Each 6t. 6(1. 
net. 

I. Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime and 
THE Portrait of Mr. W. H. II. The 
Duchess of Padua. III. Poems. IV. 
Lady Windermere’s Fan. V. A 
Woman of No Importance. VI. An 
Ideal Husband. VII. Tub Impor- 


tance OF Being Earnest. VIII. A 
House of Pomegranates. IX. In- 
tentions. X. Db Profundis and 
Prison Letters. XI. Essays. XII. 
Salome, A Florentine Tragedy, and 
La Sainte Courtisane. XIII. A 
Critic IN Pall Mall. XI V. Selected 
Prose of Oscar Wilde. XV. Art and 
Decoration. XVI. For Love of the 
King. ss. net. 


PART II. A SELECTION OF SERIES 


The Antiquary’s Books 
Each, illustrated, Demy 8ro. los. 6d net. 
A series of volumes dealing with various 
branches of English Antiquities, com- 
prehensive and popular, as well as 
accurate and scholarly. 

The Arden Shakespeare 
Edited by W, J. Crmo and R. H. Case. 
Each, wide Demy 8t;o. 6*. net. 

The Ideal Library Edition, in single 
plays, each edited with a full Introduc- 
tion, Textual Notes and a Commentary 
at the foot of the page. Now complete 
in 39 Vols. 

Classics of Art 

Eklited by J. H. W. Laing. Each, pro- 
fusely illustrated, wide Royal Sro. iss. 
<0 £3 35. 7tet. 

A Library of Art dealing with Great 
Artists and with branches of Art. 

The ** Complete ’* Series 
Demy 800. Fully illustrated. 

Airman, i 6 j. net. Amateur Boxer. 
105. 6d. net. Athletic Tr-mner. 

105. 6d. net. Billiard Player. 105. 6d. 
net. Cook. 105. td. net. Foxhunter. 
165.net. Golfer. 1 25. 6d. net. Hockey 
Player. 105. 6d. net. Horseman. 155. 
net. Jujitsuan (Cr. Svo.). 5r. net. 
Lawn Tennis Player. 125. td. net. 
Motorist. 105. td. net. Mountain- 
eer. 185. net. Oarsman. 125. td. net. 
Photographer. 125. td. net. Rugby 
Footballer, on the New Ze\land 
System. 125. td. net. Shot. 165. net. 
Swimmer. 105. td. net. Yachtsman. 

ICt. tl^f 


The Connoisseur’s Library 

With numerous Illustrations. Wide 
Royal 800. £i 115. td. net each vol. 
English Coloured Books. Etchings. 
European Enamels. Fine Books. 
Glass. Goldsmiths* and Silver- 
smiths’ Work. Illuminated Manu- 
scripts. Ivories. Jewellfry. Mezzo- 
tints. Miniatures, Porcelain. 
Seals. Wood Sculpture. 

The Do’s and Dent’s Series 
Fcap. 8t’o. 25. td net each. 

This series, although only in its in- 
fancy, is already famous. In due course 
it will comprise clear, crisp, informative 
volumes on all the activities of life. 
Write for full list 

The Library of Devotion 

Handy editions of the great Devotional 
books, well edited. Small Pott &vo, 
35. net and 35, td. net. 

Little Books on Art 
Well Illustrated. Demy itmo. Each 
55. net. 

Modem Masterpieces 

In sets of six. Fcap. Sxx>. 3*- each 
volume. 

Pocketable Editions of Works by A. A. 
Milne, Joseph Conrad, Arnold 
Bennett, G. K. Cfiksferton, E. V. 
Lucas and Hilaire Belloc. 

Sport Series 

Mostly Illustrated. Fcap. 800. 25. net 

to 55. net each. 

Handy books on all branches of sport by 
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Methoen’s Half-Crown Library 
Croton 8vo. arid Feap. 8tio. 

Mettraen'a Two Shilling Library 

Fci^. 8to. 

Two series of cheap editions of popular 
books. 

fVritt for compleU lists 


The Weatmlnster Commentaries 
Demy 8vo. 8r. 6d. net to its. net. 
Edited by W. LOCX, D.D. The object 
of these commentaries is primarily 
to interpret the author's meaning to the 
present generation, taking the English 
text in the Revised Version as their 
basis. 


THE LITTLE GUIDES 

Small Pott 800. Illustrated and with Maps 
41. net mostly 

THE 6a VOLUMES IN THE SERIES ARE 


Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire 

Berkshire 

Brittany 

Buckinghamshire 

Cambridge and Colleges 

Cambridgeshire 

Cathedral Cities of IEngland and 
Wales 6s. net 
Channel Islands net 
Cheshire 51. net 
Cornwall 

Cumberland and Westmorland 6r. net 

Derbyshire 

Devon 

Dorset ss. td. net 
Durham 

English Lakes 65. net 
Essex 

Gloucestershire 

Hampshire 

Herefordshire 4s. 6d. net 

Hertfordshire 

Isle op Man 6s. net. 

Isle of Wight 
Kent net 
Kerry 

Lancashire 6s. net 

Leicestershire and Rutland 5s. net 

Lincolnshire 61. net 

Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn 4s. net 

London 

Malvern Country 


Middlesex 
Monmouthshire 
Norfolk ss. net. 

Normandy 5*. net 

Northamptonshire 

Northumberland 7*- 6d. net 

North Wales 6r. net 

Nottinghamshire 

Oxford and Colleges 

Oxfordshire 

Rome s'-net 

St. Paul’s Cathedral 

Shakespeare’s Country 

Shropshire 

Sicily 

Snowdonia 6s. net 

Somerset 

South Wales 

Staffordshire 51. net 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Temple 

Warwickshire sr. net 
Westminster Abbey 
Wiltshire 

Worcestershire 6x. net 
Yorkshire East Riding ss. net 
Yorkshire North Riding 
Yorkshire West Riding js. 6d. net 
York 6x. net 


Methuen & Co. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 
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